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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
No. LXX. SIR JOHN THURSBY, Bart. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


S a tule we have seen that our Sportsmen of Mark have been 
\ influenced by heredity, and this must surely be the case with 
Sir John Thursby, the subject of the present article. The late 
Baronet played the game all round. I recollect one kind invita- 
tion he gave me to pay him a visit and to fix my own time, so 
that I might enjoy any one of the whole catalogue of fascinating 
sports I might prefer; a round of race meetings, shooting of 
various descriptions, or hunting were among the temptations held 
out by this generous host. 
The present Sir John succeeded his father in the year 1901 
and the Cambridge blue and white halved which he inherited 
were presently displayed. I have always had an idea that one 
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reason which induced Sir John to take his place amongst owners 
was a desire to gratify his half-brother, Mr. George Thursby, 
who attained what may without the least exaggeration be termed 
eminence as an amateur jockey. Sir John’s horses were trained 
at Boveridge, in Dorsetshire, by Duke, it being understood, how- 
ever, that much of the supervision was done by George Thursby, 
who for several years rode for the stable, cheerfully enduring 
severe privations in the effort to keep down his weight. The first 
acquisition was Fighting Furley, for whom Sir John gave 1,300 
guineas at the sale of horses which had belonged to Mr. B. Ellam, 
the saddler, and the son of Colorado and Bay Celia speedily 
began to retrieve his purchase money, for within a week he won 
the Great Lancashire Handicap at Liverpool, an appropriate race 
to be won by a Lancashire man, for Sir John Thursby’s residence 
is Ormerod Hall, in that county. This was in 1901, and a 
curious thing about the horse’s performances next season were 
that in each of his six races he started favourite without a single 
success. The half-dozen included the Princess of Wales’ Plate 
at Liverpool, the Salford Borough Handicap at Manchester, the 
Epsom Plate, in which with Maher in the saddle slight odds were 
laid on him; the Royal Hunt Cup, the Liverpool Summer Cup, 
and the Prince Edward Handicap. . In 1903 he did much better, 
leading off by taking the Liverpool Spring Cup and afterwards 
the Queen’s Prize at Kempton. This was the last race he gained 
in England; an Australian owner had taken a strong fancy to 
him, and Sir John let him go. He was a remarkably powerful, 
sturdy horse, and an excellent portrait of him hangs in the hall 
at Ormerod. Another winner in 1902 was John Peel, a particu- 
larly well-named son of Enthusiast and Hunting Queen. He 
was out only four times, and won thrice, the Whitsuntide Plate 
at Manchester and both the Champagne and Hurstbourne Stakes 
at the Bibury Club meeting. These performances earned him 
9-st. in the Prince of Wales’s Nursery at Doncaster, and this was 
too much. John Peel did not retain his form. 


Two of the greatest horses in my long acquaintance with the 
Turf have been Isinglass and La Fléche. Their exploits need 
not be recorded, for everyone knows that they were famous classic 
winners, and that both carried off the Gold Cup at Ascot, which 
it is accustomed to say “‘ sets the seal ’’ upon a horse’s reputation. 
At the Doncaster Sales in 1903 a son of these two was in the 
catalogue. I had been so keenly interested in both that I natur- 
ally wondered greatly what would happen to the grand bay colt 
who was their offspring. Yearlings at that period seldom 
fetched anything like the sums which have since been 
paid, and it was generally acknowledged that Sir John 
Thursby had obtained an excellent bargain when he secured 
John o’ Gaunt, as the colt had already been named, for 
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3,000 guineas. From one point of view John o’ Gaunt 
was about the unluckiest animal in racing history, for not- 
withstanding his unquestionable merit he only won a single stake 
worth £585. That he was the good bargain he had seemed to be 
was happily the case, for in Stud fees he has yielded a splendid 
profit; but whilst in training the Fates were against him. He 
first came out at Newmarket, ridden by George Thursby, and was 
beaten a short head by John Watts on Lord Rosebery’s Chelys. 
He was unplaced for the Coventry, and in the British Dominion 
Stakes at Sandown took part in that sensational race which intro- 
duced Pretty Polly to the Turf. Those who were present will 
not forget this spectacle. John o’ Gaunt was favourite, but Major 
Eustace Loder’s filly jumped off and nothing ever got near her. 
The idea of many onlookers was that she had got away by herself 
and that it was not a race—that the field would be recalled. | 
never like to dispute the judge’s ruling, but it certainly seemed 
‘o me that she won by a great deal more than the ten lengths at 
which her victory was returned. A photograph of the finish 
showed her alone; the second was not near enough to be included. 
John o’ Gaunt was third, a neck behind Lady de Bathe’s Vergia, 
but the places were of no importance. 


A fortnight later George Thursby won the Hurstbourne 
Stakes on him, and he was in the saddle in all the colt’s three 
unfortunate races as a three-year-old. In the Two Thousand 
Guineas he got off so badly that his chance. was destroyed at the 
start. A fortnight later he came out for the Newmarket Stakes. 
Here St. Amant was favourite, odds of 9 to 4 being laid on him, 
but it may be said without exaggeration that John o’ Gaunt, 
having very easily disposed of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Two 
Thousand winner, had won his race, when his rider dropped his 
hands, not unnaturally supposing that it was all over. Madden, 
on Henry the First, grasping the situation, made a desperate 
vffort ; it was too late to set John o’ Gaunt going again, and he 
was beaten a short head. At Epsom he went-to the post for what 
is known as the ‘‘ Thunderstorm Derby.’’ Most of the horses, 
terrified by the clashes of thunder and the vivid lightning, gave 
nothing like their running. St. Amant, decked out in a hood, 
his ears stuffed with cotton wool, escaped much of the terror of the 
storm, slipped away, and was never headed. This was the last 
time John o’ Gaunt was seen on a racecourse, but his fame as a 
sire is ensured by Swynford, a horse entirely worthy of his 
parentage. In 1913 John o’ Gaunt’s sons and daughters won no 
fewer than five and twenty races. 


I have passed over another expensive purchase, Grave and 
Gay, a daughter of Henry of Navarre and Mount Vernon, 
brought to this country by the late Mr. W. C. Whitney. She won 
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a number of stakes, though nothing of special note. She was a 
curious animal. To a donkey attached to the establishment she 
took so violent a fancy that she would do nothing away from his 
companionship, the consequence being that when she was sent to 
a race meeting her donkey friend had to accompany her. He 


SIR JOHN THURSBY’S KENNYMORE BY JOHN O’GAUNT—CROCEUM 
(Ridden by F. O’Neill) 


detested travelling, emphatically declined to board a train, 
and it was the custom to employ two or three porters to lift him 
into her box. Grave and Gay, with colt foal by Zinfandel, was 
sold at the Newmarket December Sales. 

In 1905 Sir John won a number of races with a black son of 
Bill of Portland and Opera Dance, neatly named Bill of the Play. 
Black horses are seldom successful on the Turf, but he was an 
exception. After an introduction in a Maiden Plate at the New- 
market. Second Spring Meeting, George Thursby won a similar 
event on him at Salisbury, and afterwards the colt secured the 
Mersey Stakes at Liverpool, beating that useful animal, Bridge 
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of Canny, and giving him, moreover, 5-lb. George Thursby 
won another race on him at Alexandra Palace, but in the Middle 
Park Plate Flair and Admirable Crichton, the half-brother to 
Pretty Polly, were too good for him, though he had no difficulty 
in justifying his strong favouritism for the Knowsley Nursery 
at Liverpool by scoring with 8-st. 8-lb. As a three-year-old he 
won the Bickerstaffe Stakes at Liverpool from Lauda, the property 
of Lord Ilchester—whose colours will be cordially welcomed when 
he resumes racing, as it is anticipated he will when the war is 
over. Bill started second favourite for the Two Thousand 
Guineas but whipped round at the start and took no part in the 
race, for which Gorgos, Sancy and Ramrod ran so close a finish. 
He was fancied for the Royal Stakes at Epsom, in which Rising 
Falcon, one of the speediest horses of his day, just beat another 
flier of the period, Queen’s Holiday, by a short head. As a four- 
year-old George Thursby got him home on one occasion, but he 
was not fulfilling promise, and came down to plating, retiring to 
the stud, however, at a modest fee of seven guineas. 


Sir John started well in 1907 by winning the Brocklesby with 
Counterfeit, a son of Bill of Portland and Cup of Assay, and the 
colt carried off two or three races afterwards; but he was « 
moderate animal, and his owner let him go in a selling race betore 
the end of the season. Soon after this Sir John purchased the 
Blink Bonny Stud Farm at Malton, engaging Charles Archer, 
jun., as his private trainer, and set to work to make this as nearly 
perfection as money and the most careful supervision could 
assure. His relative, Major Roberts, a master of the business, 
undertook the general management. A huge riding school was 
erected in order that John o’ Gaunt and the other sires might 
exercise in stormy weather, and some seven and twenty paddocks 
of all dimensions were laid out, from enclosures of large acreage 
in which a race meeting might almost have been held, to little 
places suitable for a shy mare and foal who it was thought would 
benefit by seclusion. To begin with, Sir John’s pains and expen- 
diture were poorly rewarded so far as winning races went, but 
there was a good time coming, and the stud always did well. One 
animal bred at it was Lord Jersey’s Greenback, who won many 
races and was only beaten a neck for the Derby by Lemberg, and 
a contemporary was Yellow Slave, purchased by Mr. Nelke. She 
encountered Greenback on two or three occasions, so that it 
appeared there was little to choose between the pair; but I am 
dealing with bearers of Sir John’s Cambridge and white halved - 
jacket. 


A half-brother of Yellow Slave, Kennymore, by John o’ 
Gaunt—Croceum, extended the fortunes of the Stud. This colt 
came out for the first time in the Middle Park Plate and ran third 
to Corcyra and Stornoway, beaten by three lengths, and notwith- 
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standing that odds of 5 to 2 were laid on Corcyra for the Dew- 
hurst Plate, Kennymore had many friends, whose confidence was 
rewarded, as he won by a couple of lengths, in receipt, however, 
of 10-lb. Next season odds of 2 to 1 were laid on Kennymore 
for the Craven Stakes, which he won easily, and for the Two 
Thousand, supposed to be a match between the rivals of the 


SOME OF SIR JOHN THURSBY’S SHORTHORNS. 


previous season, Kennymore was favourite at 2 to 1, 7 to 2 
against Lord Londonderry’s colt. It was a great fight between 
them, Stern getting Kennymore home by a head. He progressed 
well during the interval which elapsed before the Derby, for which 
race he was regarded as a really good thing, and what happened 
was in the nature of a tragedy. 

Consfderable delay took place at the post, and in the course 
of it Kennymore was badly kicked. This upset his temper, it 
may almost be said drove him wild. He would do nothing but 
kick and rear, lost many lengths when the flag fell, and was 
indeed never in the race. The Derby of 1914 produced one of the 
biggest fields in the history of the contest, no fewer than thirty 
going to the post; not since Hermit won in 1867 had there been 
so numerous an assembly. It may be remarked that 9 to 4 was 
Kennymore’s price, as much as 10 to 1 being laid bar the 
favourite, and the race went to the late Mr. H. B. Duryea’s 
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Durbar Il. I had lunched with Mr. Duryea that day, and had 
learnt from him that he by no means regarded his colt as a good 
animal, but having heard that except Kennymore there was not 
much to beat, he had sent over the son of Rabelais from France 
on the off-chance. It was a matter of speculation as to what 
Kennymore would do in the Eclipse, whether he would display 
temper or prove amenable. He was made a hot favourite at 11 
to 8, but gave a half-hearted performance, finishing third. In 
‘the interval prior to the Leger he seemed to have recovered, and 
was once more trusted, again starting favourite, and it was at once 
a surprise and a disappointment to his friends to see him beaten 
into second place by Black Jester. Third place here was occupied 
by another of Sir John’s colts, Cressingham, a son of John o’ 
Gaunt and Menda. His prominence was not much expected ; 
indeed he started at 100 to 1, but was good enough to win the 
Liverpool St. Leger. He won the Seaton Delaval Plate at Gos-_ 
forth as a two-year-old, ridden by Maher. 


Another son of Menda, the sire St. Frusquin (Menda, it may 
be noted, is by Gallinule—Glare), Rossendale by name, was a 
much better animal than Cressingham, and indeed if he should 
not be included absolutely in the first class, narrowly misses that 
distinction. He came out in the Great Surrey Foal Stakes in 
1914, the race won by His Majesty’s Friar Marcus who carried 
off all his five races as a two-year-old, and Rossendale only 
missed the Desborough Stakes at Ascot by a head. As a three- 
year-old he began by beating Pommern for the Craven Stakes, 
won the Tudor Plate at Sandown, and was third for the Derby, 
after which he beat Black Jester, on whom 2 to 1 was laid, for the 
rich Princess of Wales’s Stakes at Newmarket, the penalty he 
earned there stopping him, however, in the Jockey Club Stakes. 
A charming filly who helped the reputation of the Stud, though 
at the same time she did by no means all that was expected of 
her, is Torchlight, a daughter of John o’ Gaunt and Lesbia, for 
which mare Sir John had been tempted to pay a very large price. 
As a two-year-old in 1913 Torchlight made her first appearance in 
the Great Surrey Foal Stakes, when, ridden by Maher, she just 
missed a place behind Stornoway, but she won the £1,000 
Leicester County Foal Stakes and distinguished herself by carry- 
ing off the Free Handicap with 8-st. 7-lb., starting, moreover, 
at a shade of odds on. She, it may be remarked, and a few of Sir 
John’s other horses, were at this time trained at Manton, Hazle- 
ton having replaced Charles Archer at the Blink Bonny Stud. 
Much was naturally hoped of Torchlight, for it was believed that 
she had improved, and she started at evens for the One Thousand 
Guineas, which, however, Princess Dorrie won by three-parts of 
a length from Glorvina—a daughter of Desmond and Veneration 
II, for whom Lord Derby had given 3,000 guineas—Torchlight a 
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neck behind her. She was third again for the Oaks to Princess 
Dorrie and Wassilissa, second for the Granville Stakes of £1,285 
at Ascot, and retired from the Turf after a failure in the King 
George Stakes at Goodwood. The Verderer, Lightly, a daughter 
of Torchlight and Winmarleigh, by Winstanley, a promising 
young sire to whom his owner is affording a chance, are recent 
products of the Stud. 

The shorthorn herd at Ormerod, started many years ago by 
the late Lady Thursby, is now one of the most noted in England, 
as the sale held in September, 1917, went to prove, the average 
selling price having been the highest up to that date. There are 
now many cows with a thousand gallon record, and Lady Clara 
has given nearly 1,300 gallons this season. The herd is rich in 
the blood of Darlingtons, Barringtons, Foggathorpes, and 
includes some of the leading Cumberland types, of which Roan 
Butterfly is perhaps the most notable specimen. Kelmescott 
Conjuror, bred by Messrs. Hobbs, is now the stock bull, and 
exemplifies the best blood on both sides of his pedigree. 

Sir John is an excellent shot, and something more than this : 
a skilful manager of a shoot and an authority on game birds. I 
hope I am not betraving secrets in saving that he has written for 
The Times on the subject. Among my _ pleasant recol- 
lections of shooting are~days at Ormerod, where the host 
was accustomed to provide sport of an exceptionally de- 
lightful . description, days on the moor, which, though 
within a very few miles of Burnley, has all the wild 
characteristic of Scotland, apart from the mountainous country, 
alternated with days in the well-stocked coverts. I specially recall 
the fun occasioned by the wild ducks, which were released some 
six or eight at a time and came high over the coverts, circling 
afterwards round and round, often really out of shot; but more 
than one. opportunity of testing this was afforded. 

As Steward of the Jockey Club during three years of war Sir 
John has had an exceedingly anxious and troublous time, and has 
fulfilled his difficult functions with admirable judgment and dis- 
cretion. 
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ALFRED E. oF WATSON 


Gainsborough and Prince Chimay 


On the whole the most important event which has happened 
on the racecourse since I wrote last month is the defeat of Gains- 
borough by his stable companion, Mr. Cazalet’s Prince Chimay, 
for the Jockey Club Stakes. Generous admiration for a good 
horse usually induces enthusiasts to exaggerate the merit of a 
conspicuous winner. Lady James Douglas’s son of Bayardo and 
Rosedrop had, as need hardly be repeated, won the three classic 
races, or their substitutes, in addition to his victory in the prize 
which does duty for the Ascot Cup, and there was perhaps a ten- 
dency to make too much of what he had achieved ; for Planet, who 
is not in the first class, certainly pressed him when they met over 
the Summer Course. It is possible that Gainsborough might 
have won by more than the half length which separated them ; 
I do not think he could have added to it materially. 

That Gainsborough could be beaten in the Jockey Club Stakes 
seemed exceedingly improbable, that he could be beaten by Prince 
Chimay quite impossible. For one thing there was the trainer’s 
estimate of the capacity of the two colts, and no one is less likely 
than Alec Taylor to make a sweeping error; in the second place 
there was the fact that some three weeks before the Jockey Club 
Stakes was contested Gainsborough had beaten Prince Chimay 
very easily by seven lengths—which obviously might have been 
increased—over precisely the same distance, the last mile and 
three-quarters of the Cesarewitch course. Readiness to deal out 
extravagant praise to a notable winner is equalled by the contrary 
disposition to denounce failure, to reverse previous opinions and 
to condemn with as little hesitation as there had been to praise. 

One attempted explanation was that Prince Chimay had 
‘“come on,’’ another that the Jockey Club Stakes was run at a 
faster pace, tending to demonstrate that Gainsborough was not a 
genuine stayer. With regard to the question of time, the differ- 
ence between the periods occupied by the two races was one 
second and two-fifths, which, when it is a matter of a mile and 
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three-quarters, may be accepted as practically the same. Writing 
elsewhere immediately after the race, | had ventured to suggest 
that Gainsborough would probably be found to have a high tem- 
perature; and this supposition appears to have been correci. 
Other instances of the same thing are so well known that they may 
be described as not infrequent. 1 specially recall the defeat of 
Prospector in the Kennet Two-Year-Old Plate at Newbury in 
1908. Prospector had won all the three races for which he had 
started, including the Coventry Stakes at Ascot and the Hursi- 
bourne Stakes at the Bibury Club Meeting. Long odds were laid 
on him at Newbury, where he was beaten by an altogether inferior 
colt; and the truth was ascertained shortly afterwards. Thus 
Gainsborough should in no way lose caste in consequence of what 
happened in the race for the Jockey Club Stakes, though his unfor- 
tunate indisposition costs Lady James Douglas well over £4,000. 


The Cesarewitch 


The victory of Air Raid in the Cesarewitch is another thing 
which redounds to Gainsborough’s credit. In the Derby, which was 
won so easily, Air Raid was not in the first ten in a field of thirteen. 
Air Raid, however, in the great handicap of the Second October 
Meeting, was successful under a burden of 8-st. 1-lb., the heaviest 
weight any three-year-old has carried since St. Gatien won with 
8-st. 10-lb. in the year 1884 and was set down as a marvel for 
having done so. The French filly Plaisanterie gained great repu- 
tation for winning the Cesarewitch with 7-st. 8-lb., even though 
her fame was more firmly established by her victory in the Cam- 
bridgeshire. Since then nine three-year-olds have won, the 
highest weight carried having been the 7-st. 6-lb. under which 
Humewood was successful in 1887. My own impression of the 
Cesarewitch was that the result was entirely due to jockeyship, 
Madden on Air Raid having ridden an extraordinarily good race, 
A. Smith on He a decidedly indifferent one, partly due, it may be, 
to the fact that the boy had been obliged to weaken himself 
seriously in order to ride without carrying extra weight. It had 
been understood that Donoghue would have worn Lord Glanely’s 
colours, but in consequence of a regrettable quarrel, for which the 
jockey was not to blame, he stood down. Had he been in the 
saddle it seems impossible to doubt he would have won without 
serious difficulty. All the placed horses were three-year-olds, a 
circumstance which suggests that colts and fillies of that age this 
season are superior to their predecessors; at any rate this must be 
accepted as the case with the handicap horses, for with all respect 
for Gainsborough, I am disposed to rate his sire?s elder son, Gay 
Crusader, above him. In speaking of ‘‘ handicap horses,’’? how- 
ever, it must be admitted that the line between them and the rest 
is ill-defined. Thus we have seen Phalaris and Diadem running 
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in handicaps, and there are few whose inclusion in such an event 
would create any surprise, though one would not expect to find 
Gainsborough, My Dear, and a very limited number of others 
thus employed. 


The Panther 


What is the best two-year-old of the season will have to be 
left undecided, for at present it remains an open question, and at 
the one meeting which has still to be held the matter cannot be 
settled as it is tolerably certain that some of those who are most 
highly rated will not again be seen. If an owner’s opinion could 
be taken no doubt would remain, for Sir A. Black, when offering 
his colt, The Panther, by auction at the Second October Meeting, 
put a reserve on the son of Tracery and Countess Zia of 40,000 
guineas. The effect, | am told, was not a little quaint, for I was 
unable to be present at the sale, and regret having missed the 
spectacle. The crowd which had thronged the rails of the sale 
ring turned away with one accord, the great majority in silence, 
though some of the more volatile gave sarcastic vent to their ideas 
of the estimate. 

I should be inclined to calculate the value of The Panther at 
something less than a third of this appraisal. He has run thrice, 
on the first occasion having been beaten three parts of a length 
at even weights by Galloper Light, and it is not certain that this 
may not be the actual measure of his capacity; for when in the 
Autumn Stakes he won, with Galloper Light third, the latter, 
beaten two lengths and a quarter, was giving 10-lb. In the ordi- 
nary course of events two lengths and a quarter does not represent 
a 10-lb. beating. Even admitting that The Panther won in par- 
ticularly good style, it does not seem that there can be much 
between the two animals. Once in racing history £40,000 has 
been paid for a horse, and the Panther’s reserve was guineas. This 
horse, Prince Palatine, had won the St. Leger in a canter, besides 
two Ascot Cups, the Eclipse and also the Jockey Club Stakes. 
He had given proof of super-eminent ability, and his breeding, in 
my opinion, is superior to that of The Panther. Prince Palatine 
goes back through Persimmon to St. Simon and Galopin. The 
Panther is by Tracery—and that he would have beaten Prince 
Palatine for the Gold Cup had he not been thrown down I shall 
never be persuaded. Tracery is by Sainfoin, who does not rank 
high amongst Derby winners, as beyond all doubt does Galopin. 
If The Panther is worth 40,000 guineas, Galloper Light can hardly 
be worth less, and Bayuda, who split the two in the Autumn 
Stakes, should, one imagines, be worth something like 30,000 
guineas. This brings in a number of other animals who in fair 
proportion can only be put down at prices which it is very certain 
no sane person would ever dream of paying for them. — 
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The Middle Park Plate 


In the summer Sir George Noble’s Bruff Bridge would have 
been regarded by many persons as the best two-year-old then seen. 
He has not progressed, and not only disappointed but also much 
surprised his owner, and his trainer, Captain Dewhurst, by his 
poor performance in the Middle Park Plate. It was not surprising 
to find him at such odds as 7 to 1, because the general reading of 
his narrow success in the Rous Memorial was that he had been 
extremely lucky to win, whereas Carslake, a jockey whose state- 
ment on such a subject is hardly to be controverted, declared that 
he had won without any difficulty and could very considerably 
have increased the neck by which the verdict was obtained. Bruff 
Bridge had been recognised as one of those exceptionally lazy 
horses who do no more than is required of them but have an 
extraordinary reserve when they are called upon to display it. I 
have by no means given up hope that he may distinguish himself 
in the best company as a three-year-old, and it is not to be for- 
gotten that in the Middle Park Plate he was giving the first and 
second, Stefan the Great and Knight of Blyth, both 7-lb. 

Newmarket trainers entertain a wholesome respect for Stefan 
the Great, who is reported to have been greatly improved by his 
previous race, for the Triennial Produce Stakes, and by the work 
he had done during the brief interval, though some doubt was 
expressed as to whether he would stay the six furlongs. The bulk 
of Newmarket leaning was warmly in favour of Dominion. On 
form there was no sort of reason why Dominion should beat Bruff 
Bridge. In the Exeter, Stakes Sir George’s colt had beaten Lord 
Glanely’s a length, in the Middle Park Plate the former was 
giving 3-lb., so that so far as this went there could be small ground 
for preference; but in the New Coventry Stakes Dominion had 
been a neck and three lengths behind Bruff Bridge, so that the 
balance seemed to be in favour of the latter. It was reported, 
however, that the son of Polymelus and Osyrua—Dominion—had 
come on in an altogether exceptional way, and he was made a 
warm favourite at 6 to 4, whilst against Bruff Bridge 7 to 1 was 
offered. Dominion’s progress had been exaggerated, though he 
ran a creditable third, giving Stefan the Great, who beat him, 
three parts of a length and a neck, which may be put down as 
just a length, 4-lb. This means that there can be little or nothing 
between them. 

Probably no one had expected to find Knight of Blyth run- 
ning second. He had been regarded as a useful colt but not in the 
first class. At his previous attempt he had been second for a 
Nursery; on the whole the odds of 20 to 1 at which he started 
seemed sufficiently reasonable. One thing about the success of 
Stefan the Great in the Middle Park Plate is the prospect that in 
the course of time the Turf will be plentifully supplied with greys. 
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The Tetrarch and his sire, Roi Hérode, are busy at the stud, and 
a good many of their produce will probably become popular sires 
in their turn. For some years before the war Le Sancy was 
responsible for a great many greys on the French Turf, and as 
regards our own courses some of the sons and daughters of Sense- 
less may still further swell the number of greys. 


Paper Money and Others 


I am writing before the race for the Free Handicap, which will 
throw some light on the rank of the two-year-olds and help at any 
rate towards placing Sir Walter Gilbey’s Paper Money. This son 
of Greenback and Epping Rose, who only cost 420 guineas-as a 
yearling—The Panther cost 3,000 guineas, Bruff Bridge 860 
guineas—has won four of his five races, and ran distinctly well for 
the one in which he failed, having attempted to give 8-lb. to Monte 
Faro and Iron Hand. Monte Faro subsequently ran Bruff Bridge 
to a neck, beating Dominion three lengths. Iron Hand has won 
both his two races, the Princess Plate and the Thurlow Plate, from 
respectable if not exalted company. Paper Money is placed at the 
head of Nurseries, and Sir Walter naturally estimates him very 
highly. In discussing the best two-year-olds Major Waldorf 
Astor’s Buchan must not be forgotten, though I am inclined to 
rate others above him. Two of the three races he carried off were 
only won by heads. At the Newmarket Second October he 
was no nearer than third to Lord Derby’s Glacier filly and the 
Duke of Portland’s Silonyx, beaten two lengths and a head, but 
it is to be noted that he was giving the winner 16-Ibs. and 9-Ibs. 
to the second. Though Manilardo, another of the Manton colts, 
did not greatly impress spectators in general when third to Poly- 
gnotus for the Boscawen Stakes, his owner, Mr. A. W. Cox, 
expresses himself as quite satisfied with what this own brother to 
Gay Crusader accomplished. Polygnotus just mentioned takes 
high rank, having won four of the six races he has contested. The 


subject may, however, be left till next month, when flat racing will 
have finished. 


The Limbo of Lost Golf Balls 


(With acknowledgments to R.A.H.) 


In the Never-Never Country is a region 
Out of reach and out of cognisance of man, 

Where are gathered the innumerable legion 
Of the golf balls that were lost since golf began: 

And there came a harassed ‘“ Pilgrim,’’ widely questing 
In the way that the erratic golfer knows, 

And demanded of his kin, in Limbo resting, 
How they came to reach that haven of repose. 

And a *‘ Silver King ’’ made answer, ‘* In the old way, 
My owner had a handicap of three ; 

And he smote me smoothly, strongly, in the old way, 
In a carry of two hundred from the tee. 

But the shot was pulled, a right-hand wind was blowing, 
And his subsequent researches were in vain ; 

| landed where the densest gorse was growing, 
And I never saw a teeing-ground again.”’ 


And a battered *‘ Why Not ”’ grunted, ‘* In the old way, 
My owner was a foozler of the worst ; 
And he plied his curséd irons in the old way, 
Till my much-abraded cover nearly burst. 
But at length a happy accident relieved me 
Of the prospect of enduring further pain ; 
A providential rabbit-hole received me, 
And I do not want to meet that man again.” 


And a new ‘‘ White Flier ’’ chuckled, ‘‘ In the old way, 
I was victim to a lady (with a dog), 
And she chattered, laughed, and sliced me, in the old way, 
To a wilderness of brambles and of fog ; 
Whereupon, with the remark that I was in it, 
And observing that she wished to catch a train, 
She departed without searching half a minute, 
And no one ever came that way again.”’ 


And the envious ‘* Pilgrim *’ babbled, ‘‘ Ye are happy. 
I too have fled to heather and to gorse ; 
I have scuttled into by-ways blind and trappy ; 
I have been in every bunker on the course. 
Yet for me the grisly pastime is unending ; 
Will the tale of misadventure never cease? 
Are my fortunes insusceptible of mending? 
How, O brothers, shall I ever win release ?’’ 


Rose the sympathetic chorus, ‘‘ In the old way! 
From furze and fog and hazards deep and wide 
You may still be extricated, in the old way, 
With the ruthless niblick savagely applied ; 
But relief will overtake you, in the old way; 
One day you will assuredly attain 
Some inviolable refuge, in the old way, 
And never cross a putting-green again.’’ 
A. R. Bonus. 


\ 
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FISHER-FOLK OF THE LANDES REPAIRING THEIR NETS USED FOR SHAD 
FISHING IN THE ADOUR. 


SHAD FISHING 


BY 


GEORGE FREDERIC LEES. 
Illustrated with photographs by Jacques Boyer. 


HE shad belongs to the great herring family, the Clupeidae, 

fish with oblong, or herring-shaped bodies, cycloid scales, 
and feeble dentition. Greenish on the back and silvery on the 
sides, it is distinguished from the herring by the total absence 
of teeth in the jaws; yet, according to David Star Jordan,* the 
shad of the eastern coasts of America (Alosa sapidissima) and its 
‘‘ inferior relatives,’’ the shad of the Gulf of Mexico, the Ohio 
River, and the allis shad of Europe, are closely connected with 
Clupea harengus. In the genus Alosa, continues the American 
authority, the cheek region is very deep, giving the head a form 
different from that seen in the herring. 

From the gastronomical point of view, the shad is as interest- 
ing as it is scientifically. ‘‘ The American shad,’’ says Jordan, 


*** Guide to the Study of Fishes ’? (Constable, 1905). 
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‘** is the best food-fish in the family, peculiarly delicate in flavour 
when boiled, but, to a greater degree than occurs in any other 
good food-fish, its flesh is crowded with small bones.’’? This high 
praise, accompanied by a note of warning—one cannot use the 
word accusation in the case of so fine a fish—will be echoed by all 
who have tasted shad, whether the American or the European 
genus. 

There are two species of shad in our seas: the Twaite Shad 
(Clupea finta) and the Allis Shad (Clupea Alosa). Like the other 
members of their almost cosmopolitan family, they are anadro- 
mous—that is to say, they ascend rivers to spawn. The eggs are 


PREPARING THE NETS BEFORE SETTING OUT FOR A DAY’S SHAD’ FISHING. 


deposited at the bottom, not in masses and adhering to stones and 
weeds, like the spawn of the herring, but separately on the river 
bed. Both species spawn in early summer, between May and 
July ; the twaite possibly a little earlier than the latter. ‘* After 


spawning,’ says a writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘‘ they 
drop down the river, lean and exhausted, numbers floating dead 
on the surface, so that only a small portion seem to regain the sea. 
In November the fry have reached three to five inches in length, 
but very few specimens in their second year have been found in 
rivers. The majority seem to descend to the sea before their first 
winter, to return when mature.”’ 

Mr. F.G. Aflalo says that the British rivers particularly noted 
for shad are the Tay, Wye and Severn; and he quotes the valuable 
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evidence of Mr. Willis Bund, chairman of the Severn Fisheries 
Board, as regards the habits of the fish, as follows: ‘‘ Shad run 
up the Severn and the Wye, very far up the latter. Both the 
twaite and allis shad run up the Severn, but the latter very rarely 
gets up to the fresh water, and comes in far smaller numbers than 
the twaite.’’ As regards the protection of the fish, on which 
subject he had been questioned, he continues: ‘1 do not know 
any special law for their protection, but a smaller-meshed net is 
allowed in the Severn when they are in the river than is allowed 
at other times. The point that you suggest, whether they come 
under the Fresh-water Fisheries Act, has never to my knowledge 


WORKING THE WINDLASS WHICH STRETCHES THE SEINE OR HAULS IT IN. 


arisen, and I do not well see how it can, for the fresh-water fish 
are almost all caught with rod and line, and the person fishing 
has the landowner’s leave. I should say that they would not come 
under the Act, as it can be proved they are not fresh-water fish, 
and are in the fresh water only three weeks, but it would raise a 
very pretty argument on the wording of the Act, which is wide 
enough to cover them if the words are read one way.’’* 

It is interesting to add to these facts that shad formerly 
ascended the Thames, and that they are occasionally caught by 
amateurs in the Downs, near Deal.  ‘‘ Otherwise,’’ says Mr. 


*** British Salt-Water Fish’? (Hutchinson & Co., 1904). 
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Aflalo, ‘‘ they are netted, for the most part, in rivers, though a 
number are sometimes taken in the Plymouth mackerel seines. 
The allis is the larger species, growing to a length of four feet, 
while the twaite is not known to exceed sixteen inches. The two 
bear a close resemblance, except that the twaite has a row of 
indistinct spots along the sides and much fewer and thicker gill- 
rakers.”’ 

Shad inhabit all the coasts of temperate Europe, the twaite 
being more numerous in the Mediterranean. In France they run 
up the rivers to a very great distance. They are caught, indeed, 
even in the streams of the Departments of the Céte d’ Or, Isére, 


STRETCHING THE SEINE ACROSS THE ADOUR, 


Jura and Savoy. But they are found in greatest abundance in 
the Gironde and the Garonne, the Dordogne, the Soudre, the 
Charente, the Boutonne, the Sévre Niortaise, the Loire, and, in 
the direction of the Landes, below the Bay of Arcachon, in the 
Leyre, the Midouze, and the Adour. 

The Parisian confrére to whom I am indebted for the accom- 
panying very picturesque photographs tells me that shad run in 
French rivers in shoals more or less large. For instance, in 
certain years as many as 18,000 to 14,000 are netted in the Seine- 
Inférieure, whereas at other times only from 1,500 to 2,000 are 
taken. When they reach the sea they are lean, and their flesh 
has a poor flavour. But when they return to fresh-water, feeding 
on small fishes, they quickly grow plump. Fine specimens 
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caught in the rivers at the proper season can be distinguished by 
their small heads and thick backs, their shining scales, their red 
gills and bright eyes. 

In the rivers and streams of the south-west of France, shad 
fishing begins about the month of March and ends with June. 
Each fishery of the Adour is composed of three gangs of three to 
four men. One of the fishermen remains on the bank, holding a 
rope to which has been attached a seine, fifty to eighty metres long 
and two and a half metres broad, with floats at the top and weights 
at the bottom edge. The other members of the gang proceed to 
stretch the seine, the other end of which is attached to their boat, 


HAULING IN THE NET. 


across the river, thus forming a vertical barrier. They then rew 
back with their end of the cord and attach it to a windlass on the 
water’s edge, preferably near a small and gently shelving bank, 
chosen to facilitate the hauling in of the catch. 

Working the windlass as rapidly as possible, the fishermen 
haul in the net, which, as the two ends are brought together, forms 
a long pocket, in which the shad are imprisoned. By pulling 
simultaneously at both ends of the net the fish are thus brought 
nearer and nearer, and are finally landed high and dry on the 
bank. The struggling fish are dispatched by a blow on the head 
with stick or stone. As many as one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty shad, weighing from three to four pounds each, are often 
caught at once. 


—~ 
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The three gangs work in the following manner :— 

Whilst the first prepares the seine for a fresh ‘‘ catch,’’ the 
second looks after the windlass and the third stretches the net 
across the river. By thus working in co-operation, they succeed 
in making nine casts an hour. 

Young shad descend to the sea in France when they are ten 
centimetres long, and they reach salt-water in August. There 
they remain until the following spring, when, themselves capable 
of reproduction, they run up the rivers like their parents before 
them. Having spawned, the young or old fish re-descend towards 
the sea; and the fishermen continue their work, but this time 
ascending the stream. 


FINE SPECIMENS OF SHAD FROM THE ADOUR. 
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A Fortnight’s Leave in 
the Complex Country 


BY 
H. V. SAVILE. 


Y family objected. To spend a fortnight out of my four 

weeks’ leave in Ireland was, they said, absurd. If fish | 
must why not fish in England? And was not Scotland big 
enough for me? But when a man experiences a wish to fish in 
Ireland that wish will continue to talk till he sets up his rod on 
Irish waters. 

‘* A rebellious, treacherous country,’’ said the family. 

As I looked over the flies with which I hoped to lure the trout 
that swim the Blaney I murmured “‘ Ulster.’’ 

pig-headed, obstinate lot,’’ cried the family. Why 
don’t they give in to Home Rule and have done with it ?”’ 

Intent on the flies I replied: ‘‘ I will ask them.’’ 

Ten days in the west with the fish and four in the north with 
my Colonel, who, having left one of his limbs in Flanders, had 
now taken what was left of him to his home in Antrim, would eat 
up the time | promised myself in Ireland, and, not many hours 
later, I added another to the pot pourri of humanity that thronged 
the street par excellence of Dublin. 

Women, who clutched at the cumbersome shawl that 
shrouded their faces, while the rest of their garments were mostly 
kept on by good luck, and who for the sake of a copper were ready 
to petition the saints for your longevity, brushed elbows with 
dainty ladies to whom shopping in Grafton Street was a fetish. 
Men from the north, who called themselves Orange, and who were 
labelled as bigots, strode side by side with rebels pluming them- 
selves on their aloofness from duty, and many soldiers in khaki. 
Sorely perplexed country gentlemen, up for the synod week, who 
had long looked anxiously at Madam Britannia—which lady, as 
often as not, pretended she did not see them—trod the pavement 
with Protestant parsons and smooth-faced priests. And a legion 
of children whose nakedness was sparsely curtained by tatters, 
hawked newspapers that pandered to various tastes and politics. 

From some of the uppermost windows the Union Jack 
announced Her Majesty’s birthday, and not a great way off the 
Sein Fein colours waved, white, green and yellow. 
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I could have done without the letter that reached me at my 
hotel that evening, for it told me that Peter Farell, who had been 
my gillie on each occasion that I had fished ‘‘ the Blaney,’’ was 
going to fail me. 

He wrote: 

‘““ Yer Honour, 

‘1 will not be able to accommodate yer honour this season. 
’Tis the big heart-break, but I have not the time to give your 
honour. God send that yer honour will get good sport, for 
there do be a tarrible crowd of fish in the river and James 
Rafferty will attind to yer honour.” 

I recollected Rafferty as a stupid fellow who did not care if 
you hooked a fish or lost it, while Peter was always in good 
humour and ready to blame anything and everyone but myself 
when a day on the Blaney was not all I intended. Some of my 
ardour left me when I read Peter’s letter. 

A while later I crossed the square where the rebels held 
carnival on Easter week, and strolled in the direction of O’Con- 
nell’s statue. One street was as good, or as dull, as the other, 
and I had no greater ambition than to smoke a pipe out of doors, 
till the sound of many voices brought me to a standstill. The 
voices came from a house on my left, and I pushed open the door 
and peeped into a hall of large proportions where a gathering 
that must have numbered quite four hundred sang ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.’’ An array of clergy on a dais confirmed my 
suspicion that I had poked my nose into a missionary meeting, 
and when one among them, whose gaitered legs and silk apron 
proclaimed him to be my Lord Bishop, pointed to a vacant seat, 
I hesitated,—should I slip in or bolt out? 

Next moment I sang ‘‘ marching as to war ’’ with the best of 
them. 

‘““ Marching as to war!’’ Great Scott! How easy to sing 
it! How hideous to do it. Marching in mud that pushed its 
filthy way into anything in which you had encased yourself, 
hoping to keep it out. Marching to war against an enemy in 
deep formation, with douceurs from shot and shell hastening to 
remind you that life was full of ups and downs. Marching 
towards trenches, it might be waist deep in water, and occupied 
by rats much too inclined to be friendly. Oh, yes! Easy 
enough to sing about it with four stout walls around one, a good 
roof above one, and the certain prospect of a good bed to sleep in. 

I looked at the door as a means of escape, came to the con- 
clusion that to go in and out like a dog at a fair might offend the 
community, and hoped that the cleric that had got on his legs to 
speak would not be long-winded. 

He did not talk about himself. He talked of some place in 
China, of heathen and other things I did not hear, for drowsiness 
dleadened my ears to the rest till I awoke in a temper. Why did 
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not the chap go to France and give a hand out there instead of 
giving tongue on a dais and begging for money ? 

I could swear that no words passed my lips, but the answer I 
received was uncommonly direct. A man beside me I had never 
seen before, and shall more than likely not see again, plucked my 
sleeve and whispered ‘‘ There is much need of money for stores 
and medicines. He is shortly going to a leper settlement in 
China as medical missionary. He will never come back. They 
never do. They catch the disease and become lepers themselves.”’ 

‘“ Marching as to war.’’ And I in my besotted ignorance 
had thought that I was among the only fellows who knew all 
about that. Marching to a foul pestilence that cankered the body 
bit by bit. Marching to unutterable loneliness, and to a loath- 
some death, that he might show to others the way of everlasting 
life. If only they would sing it again I would shout ‘‘ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,’? with my eyes on a man who would know 
more about marching to war than I would ever know. But the 
business ended with ‘‘ God save the King,’’ and | went back into 
the street. 

Again the curiosity that till now had never been so active led 
me to follow some men who filed into a building on the other side 
of the road. The room into which I intruded myself was already 
packed, and the noise was increasing. That a dispute was at its 
height there was no doubt, but it took time to discover that it 
raged on the question of a chairman for the meeting. Many 
clamoured for someone called Dolan and others hoped that the 
devil would fly away with him, and that Edward Tiernan would 
be their chairman. 

A very big man with a very big face gained a hearing. 

‘“‘°Tis a disgrace, so it is,’’ he protested, ‘‘ ’tis a scandal fur 
yez to be suspending the important business of the meeting wid 
all this commotion. Now take the case 0’ Mr. Dolan... . .”’ 

The name was enough. The turmoil lost nothing by its brief 
suspension and the following reached me out of the racket :— 

‘* Where would yez find a betther man nor Henry Dolan ?’’ 

“* Faix in the dustbin afore the back door.”’ 

stake me life on Henry Dolan.” 

“I'd go to the bottom o’ the ocean wid him and come up 
dhry as before I wint down.”’ 

“It’s Edward Tiernan as should be in the chair an’ no 
other.”’ 

“* Yez might schrape the world from County Armagh to Cork 
city an’ yez wudn’t find the match o’ Edward Tiernan.”’ 

“Nor a bigger thraitor. Didn’t he shelter a score o’ thim 
Government motor lorries on his premises ?”’ 

A figure rose above the crowd. I gathered that it was 
Edward Tiernan who had mounted a table. 
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** An’ didn’t | drain thim Government motor lorries 0’ ivery 
dhrop o’ pethrol? An’ didn’t I divide it honest among some o’ 
them as is now agin me?’’ He shook his fist at someone | could 
not disentangle. ‘‘ Didn’t ye take yer wife and her aunt and her 
sister’s husband to Laytown Strand races on the strength o’ that 
same pethrol ?”’ 

‘Come down out o’ that,’’ said the big man. Nobody 
heeding him he too mounted the table. ‘‘ Let them as is wishful 
fur Mr. Dolan sit theirselves down on the left, and let thim as is 
wishful fur Mr. Tiernan sit theirselves down on the right, an’ 
give over ravin’ an’ roarin’ like a pack o’ dolphins.”’ 

It was no place for me and again I went into the street. That 
evening I had been with the sublime and the ridiculous. The 
sublime was glorious. The ridiculous promised to be dangerous. 

A week later I ticked off the days that remained. There were 
only four of them. Only four more days in which to fish the 
‘Blaney and to hook something better than disappointment. I 
had landed thirty-nine trout, none of them over three pounds, and 
none of them under three-quarters. Not a great catch for a man 
who was used to a bigger, but I never wished for better. There 
was nothing sluggish about the trout in the Blaney. They 
fought hard to swim a little longer in the running water that had 
been their own for ever and ever. They were fat fellows too, and 
shapely, for down below they had an unfailing larder where 
bottom feeding was never at a discount and it was incumbent to 
charm them never so wisely before they were befooled to their own 
undoing. 

Whatever Mrs. Clancy’s method of cooking fish it was super- 
lative, but when she told me she “‘ drinched thim wid lard not to 
say butter,’’ I decided it would be useless to send the recipe to 
my mother. I congratulated her on the net result and she agree- 
ably said she would walk the world on her head for me, then 
cryptically gave me to understand that the future held better 
things than the post of cook at the local pub. that sported the 
name of Western Counties Hotel. 

““ There be some as Says it ‘ull be in afore Christmas,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘ An’ there be others as says that it ’ull be the law o’ 
the land betwixt this and October.”’ ; 

Feeling at a discount I said ‘‘ What ?”’ 

Tender, however, towards my simplicity, Mrs. Clancy en- 
lightened me. ‘‘ An’ what else wud it be but the Home Rule 
Bill? An’ troth whin that’s the law o’ the land there ’ull be no 
more masters, and there ’ull be no more mistresses.’’ With the 
light of promise in her eye she added, “ I'll be keeping a servant 
meself, so I will.’’ 


I felt that the ayes and no’s of Home Rule must continue to 
perplex me. 
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I had misjudged my gillie, James Rafferty, when I said he 
was stupid, and on the afternoon preceding my departure he 
showed his intelligence. 

‘* I'd know thim bastes to be cows,’’ he remarked as he fixed 
his gaze on a sketch | had almost completed. 

‘‘ Thank you, George,’’ I replied. ‘‘ You cheer me. Would 
you recognise the sea and the mountains and the river ?”’ 

‘* Troth an’ I wud, yer honour, but isn’t it the pity ye can’t 
warm it wid the sunshine. Shure a wash o’ yaller is only a make- 
shift.” 

I put down my brush. James was right. I looked at my 
sketch, then I looked at the real thing. At the river that swirled 
through green marshes to the sea that was blue as blue could be. 
At the bog-land, pricked with nodding tufts of silvered cotton- 
flower, ling, and everywhere heather, that stretched to the feet of 
the mountains. All around me, and before me, infinite space and 
no sense of loneliness, though humanity was sparse in this place 
that nature must have loved, for she made it beautiful. Absurd 
to think to transfer it to paper and to duplicate the sunshine with 
wash o’ yaller.”’ 

Footsteps coming up behind me induced me to look round, 
and although he had failed me | was pleased to see Peter Farrell. 
He assured me that he had not touched a fish since we last fished 
together, but when he persisted that business had compelled him 
to forego his normal vocation | realised I must go slow if I wished 
to go further. He bid me know that he and drink had parted 
company, and when | congratulated him on his abstemiousness, 
which had not been one of his former characteristics, he dropped 
his voice and hoarsely stated that he feared he had the tarrible 
cold on him. A glass of ‘‘ Power’s ’’ whisky seemed to lubricate 
his voice, and a second glass moved him to mention that | was a 
gentleman. 

“* Now this business,’’ I said nonchalantly. ‘‘ Tell me a bit 
more about it.’’ 

** Begob, Major, but it’s Government business.”’ 

““ That is elastic,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Out with it. Why didn’t 
you fish with me? What are you up to?”’ 

We had taken ourselves to the coffee-room. Peter looked 
cautiously round it with an eye that was now getting watery. 
Then, breathing out whisky, he drew nearer, dropped his voice 
to a whisper, and pointed from the open window. 

“Do you see yon cliffs as might be forty mile away, or it 
might be fifty? ’Tis over yonder that I be, and it’s mortial lone- 
some, but they give me a pound note fur every mine that I sow 
in the ocean. An’ God knows it’s Government business.’’ 

I sprang to my feet. ‘‘ Of the wrong sort, you infernal black- 
guard. You dare to i 
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Unperturbed and forgiving Peter interrupted, ‘‘ Whist now, 
Major. Bide a wee! My brother George, he knows where I 
dhrop thim, an’ he gits a pound note fur each wan he pulls up.” 

On my arrival in Antrim I was glad to see my Colonel, and 
he was glad to see me till one day at luncheon I made myself 
hated. 

‘‘ Tell me,’’ I said in a voice that should have explained I 
was out for information and not mere gossip. ‘‘ Tell me why 
you won’t have Home Rule.” 

Everything seemed to come to a standstill. The dish of 
potatoes the butler was handing remained at arm’s length from 
me, the fork stayed stabbed in the heart of the chicken my hostess 
was carving, and the Colonel’s fist closed over his dollop of bread 
and crushed it. In every eye there was a resolve that was relent- 
less, and even in Flanders when things were up against us the 
Colonel’s voice was more genial than at present. 

‘* Because,’’ he said shortly, ‘‘ we won’t have it.’’ 

The wheels of life went round again and I feverishly helped 
myself to two large potatoes, a vegetable I was told to eat 
sparingly. 

It was incumbent on me to walk off the after effects, and I set 
out for a tramp along cliffs, below which the sea now behaved as 
if lunatic. I had seen high waves before, but never higher than 
these that rose a solid wall, that swayed, then fell in a scramble 
to climb the rocks that guarded the stern coast-land. The wind 
buffeted me this way and that, and the foaming spray drenched 
me. I turned my footsteps inland, and halted outside a farm- 
house and begged the favour of a match from a woman who was 
engaged in the act of mixing a bran mash. I thanked her, lit my 
pipe, and remarked on a child at play within measurable distance 
of an open well. 

“* You’re not afraid that it will fall in?” 

“ He’ll not go next or nigh it,’’ she replied with a stolid 
assurance. ‘‘ | told him that the dirty black business that Ulster 
won’t have will jump out of it and fight him.”’ 

The opening was auspicious. At last I was on the track of 
knowledge. I fetched my best manner. ‘‘ Ah, you mean Home 
Rule? Now, why won’t you have it ?’’ 

The same look as I had seen in the eyes of the others leaped 
into the eyes now fastened upon me. For a moment I believed 
that I was to be anointed with the contents of the bucket. This. 
was spared me, but the woman marched towards the house. Then 
she stood in the doorway and shouted ‘‘ Because we won’t hov’ 


Feeling a fool and doubtless looking one I retired down the 
path that flamed on either side with clumps of orange lilies. 

There was no gleam of sunshine to mock my artistic 
endeavours, but in any case I was better at figures than scenery, 
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and | paused before a patriarchal fisherman and decided that, if 
only he would sit for me, | would have a dash at him to-morrow, 
and paint him as I now saw him, with his sou’wester on his head, 
his eyes looking out to sea and his fingers mechanically mending 
a net that the wind was trying to steal from him. 

‘ If | come here to-morrow,”’ I said very civilly, ‘‘ would you 
allow me to paint you?’’ Evidently he was deaf. I repeated it 
louder. 

““ Aye, aye,’’ he said in a small queer voice, 
year since she died. ’Iwas the cramp as tuk her.” 

‘“To paint you,’’ I repeated. ‘‘ I would come here to- 
morrow.”’ 

The patriarch laughed. It was like the thin scream of the 
peewit. ‘‘ Three months after I sold the boat it went all to 
smithers on the rocks,’’ he cackled. ‘‘ But I sold it, mind ye.”’ 

I grasped that Anno Domini had taken his wits, but to what 
extent I would discover. Stooping over him I said loudly: 
Why won’t you have Home Rule ?”’ 

The effect was magical. Into the purblind eyes there flashed 
a fierce lustre. ‘‘ Because we won’t hov’ it!’’ roared the old 
fellow. 

Some days later my family asked the same question. 

“* Because they won’t have it,’’ I answered. 

But the look that conveys a deal more than that belongs to 
‘“ The men of the North.” 
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OF THE PITCHROY BEAT, ON THE SPEY. 


: 


Salmon Fishing on 


the Spey 


F. E. CLIFTON. 


N his interesting book on Rothiemurchus, the Rev. Hugh 

Macmillan writes : ‘‘ No poet has sung the praises of the River 
Spey, but the murmur of its tide has found articulate expression 
in the beautiful strathspeys which echo the swiftness of its pace and 
the swirl of its waters.’’ Now, to any save a native, the strathspey, 
whether rendered by the skirling bagpipes or the less “‘ barbaric ”’ 
violin, is generally little else than cause for wonderment. When 
the first faint music of the pipes begins to rise, as Robert 
Buchanan puts it in his ‘‘ Wedding of Shon Maclean,”’ 


“* Like a thousand laverocks singing in tune, 
Like countless corncraiks under the moon, 
Like the smack of kisses, like sweet bells ringing, 
Like a mermaid’s harp or a kelpie singing,”’ 


then the true son of the mountain and flood hears also much con- 
cerning the capture of regal salmon in the rushing Spey. But 
the Sassenach and other strangers like him must needs have the 
story told in a more prosaic medium. 

In the space of a short article it is impossible to sketch, even 
briefly, the interesting course, historically and scenically, of this 
majestic river. Other pens have already described its grandeur 
and beauty in worthy fashion, and the angler or general reader 
will find himself well rewarded by a perusal of Mr. A. I. 
McConnachie’s excellent book on “ Strathspey.’”’ Another little 
book, attractive to sportsmen, is the delightful ‘‘ Autumns on the 
Spey,”’ by Mr. A. E. Knox. 

Half-past nine on a lovely morning found us at the waterside 
on the famous salmon beat at Blacksboat, or, as some call it, 
Pitchroy. Heartily welcomed by our host and, let it be recorded 
also, by the river-and-wood-wise keeper who has known this beat 
for the long period of thirty-five vears, we turned to the scene of 
action for a preliminary survey. The salmon were on the move, 
as occasional rises showed, and recent results on the beat induced 
us to anticipate good sport. On the other hand the water was 
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rather low and clear and the day inclined to be too brilliant. 
There was also a sense of ‘‘ thunder in the air,’’ and fervent were 
the petitions that it would not materialise soon. 

Little time was spent in making a start, and soon a Blue 
Charm was questing its way over the sparkling waters of the 
Red Bank Pool. There are salmon anglers who, on the Spey and 
other salmon rivers, employ two flies on their cast or leader, but, 
in using only one, and that a smallish double one, we were 
supported by the lore of the skilful keeper. 

As he had to attend to the ‘‘burrds’’ on the moors, the 
keeper could not remain with us. In the old peace days he had 
the assistance of his two sons, but now they, like so many other 
stalwart Highlanders from the territory of the Clan Grant, are 
fighting their country’s battles. Our new attendant was a lad of 
sixteen—a ‘‘ nipper’’ our host called him—who made up for his 
novice’s inexperience of salmon angling by a _ wonderful 
enthusiasm. 

The Red Bank Pool has a fine though fairly heavy current of 
water running through it, and it was noticeable that the left bank 
had been reinforced with large stones to act as a bulwark against 
the depredations of the current when the river is in ‘‘ spate ’’ (Cf. 
Irish ‘‘ speid’’—a great river-flood). At the Red Bank Pool a 
fish rose to the Blue Charm, but apparently missed the lure and, 
although offered it again as enticingly as possible, his second 
thoughts were evidently cautious ones, and he refrained from 
further experiments. There is a small wood of fir trees on the left 
of this promising-looking and favourite pool. 

One thing that impresses the visitor to the Spey (particularly 
-if he be a wading angler) is the remarkabie proportions of the 
huge boulders in and near the river. An imaginative legend- 
maker would find generous material here for weaving a fantastic 
tale of giant battles in which the “ projectiles’’ were rocks and 
hills. Or, in gentler vein, he might tell a weird story of sunken 
fairy treasure, as he saw the gleaming yellow and gold of the 
sunlit shallower stretches of water. 

How salmon pools get their wonderful nomenclature might 
provide material for an interesting article. The Broadwood—the 
next pool tried—is, there is good reason to believe, not uncon- 
nected with the world of music in general and a famous make of 
piano in particular. It is a broad and placid stretch of water and, 
in a “‘heavy”’ river, usually yields excellent sport. On both 
banks of the Broadwood there are trees coming to within a couple 
of yards of the water. It is from such trees as these that the 
farmer’s boy cuts his ‘‘ sappy sucker ’’ to form a whistle after the 
manner of the herd laddie in Mr. Charles Murray’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Whistle,”’ in ‘‘ Hamewith.”’ 

It is a peculiarity of the Spey that, on many of the best salmon 
pools, the woodlands literally reach the edge of the water. The 
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demands on the angler’s strategy are increased, moreover, by the 
rocky bed and precipitous banks. Often footing is extremely pre- 
carious, and the wading angler has to take considerable risks in 
pursuit of his sport. It is in such situations that the angler who 
has mastered the intricacies of ‘‘ the Spey throw or cast’ begets 
himself success and comparative comfort instead of irritation of 
temper and cause for the employment of a ‘‘ high explosive’ 
vocabulary. In this connection reference may be made to a 
valuable’ and exceedingly interesting article by Mr. William 
Macleay which appeared in The Badminton for January, 1914. 


ENTERING THE BOAT POOL. 


Mr. Macleay is an authority on his subject, and, in his article, he 
effectively elucidates for the uninitiated the mysteries of the Spey 
Cast. His instructions are ably illustrated by photographs. This 
method of throwing the line is useful, not only to salmon anglers 
on the Spey, but to most anglers in general. In the Spey Cast 
the fly never travels behind the angler, and that is a point which, 
conceivably, may make all the difference between a ‘‘ blank ’’ day 
and a “‘good’’ to many an angler. 

Leaving the comparatively quiet water of the Broadwood, the 
Boat Pool was next fished. Sometimes this tempting haunt of 
the salmon is also described as the Blacksboat Pool and the Bridge 
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Pool. For an angler merely to contemplate this stretch of water 
is sufficient to excite in his heart a sudden access of anticipatory 
pleasure. It is so obviously a “‘ likely ’’ pool, and its reputation 
of late years does not belie its aspect. 

Blue Charm, still displaying attractions to possible admirers, 
had scarcely alighted on the Boat Pool when a fish rose in 
response. His aim was good and the line tightened. Then came 
that curious little pause, probably of surprise and indecision on 
the part of the fish, which so often occurs immediately on hooking. 
The line moved rapidly down stream. Next came a sudden, 
vigorous leap, showing the fish to be rather a small one. Steady 
pressure was kept on, but the fish, despite his size, fought gamely, 
leaping at intervals, making determined rushes, and exhibiting a 
consistent activity. At one time he was worked to the side, appar- 
ently ready for the offices of the ‘‘ nipper,’’ but, evidently suspect- 
ing that eager worthy’s intentions, he bolted for the open water 
again. Here he appeared to pause as if to ‘‘ get his wind,’’ but a 
renewed advance of the butt roused him to fresh spasms of energy. 
They ended in his being firmly persuaded to occupy a position 
which allowed of the gaff being used. ‘“‘ Grassed ”’ at last, he lay 
on the bank a gracefully-proportioned, silver-clad fish of about 
seven pounds. We were saved from the “‘ ignominy ”’ of a blank 
day! The thunderstorm hinted at at the beginning of the fishing 
expedition was now assuming more pronounced form, and our 
prospects of good sport were lessening. 

The Boat Pool is one of the Spey salmon haunts which has 
changed in features, especially since the modern iron bridge 
succeeded the old ferry some six years ago. From being a rather 
unfruitful pool, the Boat has become one which now yearly yields 
many “‘ beauties.’’ Our host described to us at this point how, 
on several occasions, fishing from the bridge, he had hooked fine 
fish and successfully landed them at the end of the bridge on the 
left bank. Two boats lie ready for use on this pool, and there is a 
neat little ‘‘ tea hut ’’ and boat-house adjacent. 


In connection with the ferry which used to ply on the Boat 
Pool, a writer—J. Murdoch—in a “‘ Guide to the Highlands of 
Speyside,’’ makes a curious statement :—‘‘ At this place (Mary- 
park) a road strikes off on the right down an incline at the river 
where there is a ferry called the ‘ Black’s Boat.’ But the people 
about the place are white.’’ Poor old Scotland—and from a 
Murdoch, too! 

The Craigroy, which followed on the Boat Pool, has also, io 
the angler, a very enticing and promising aspect. To the artist 
it extends good pictorial possibilities. Towards the head of the 
Craigroy Pool there is a small picturesque island covered with 
graceful birch, fir, and smaller trees and shrubs. For the assist- 
ance of the angler desiring it a boat lies conveniently ready. On 
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this occasion, the contemplation of the beauty of the pool and the 
pleasure of fishing over it were the angler’s sole reward. 

No success rewarding perseverance on the Craigroy, the Slob 
Pool was essayed next. It is not a convenient pool on which to 
use a boat. There are many trees crowding on and overhanging 
the water, and the angler who prefers waders to a boat and is, in 


WHERE THE SPEY CAST SCORES—SLOB. 


addition, an expert Spey caster, like our host, will be the one to 
-score here. It was fished on this occasion without incident, the 
ominous atmosphere apparently sending any salmon to sulk at the 
bottom in a ‘‘ dour ’’ humour. 

On the right bank, from the bridge previously mentioned, 
down to the end of the Blacksboat or Pitchroy water, there are 
some patriarchal oak trees. These are particularly grand on the 
bank of the next pool—Greenbank. 
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The trees and shrubs give the angler no quarter at the Green- 
bank pool, and the Spey Cast is an absolute necessity. The 
fisherman, who is an exponent of the usual overhead throw only, 
will speedily be in a serious ‘‘ mix-up’’ here. This pool is a very 
long and placidly flowing one, and it was not well entered upon 
before a fish rose and took the fly. A tussle of a few tense seconds 
followed, then the taut line suddenly came slack, and the fish, 
which seemed a good one, being too lightly hooked, sailed off: 
with, doubtless, what Mr. H. G. Wells in ‘‘ Marriage”’ calls a 
bad dose of ‘‘ Grand Dudgeon.’ It is curious the temporary, but 
keen, sense of disappointment an enthusiastic angler invariably 
feels after such an incident. 


The last pool on the beat, Pullarder, doubtless has its name 
connected with the Allt Arder Burn, one of the most remarkable 
of the tributary streams or burns which enter the Spey. The 
importunities of the thunderstorm had, by this time, become 
pressing, and the fishing of the Pullarder Pool was completed in a 
rather hasty manner and without result. At the point where the 
Allt Arder Burn enters the Spey in this pool, there is accumu- 
lated a large quantity of stones and flood debris. When a 
‘spate ’’ is on, the scene at this spot defies adequate description, 


so terrific is the surging maelstrom of turbid water. The Spey, 
which throughout the Pitchroy beat takes a relatively straight 
course, makes a sudden bend here where the Allt Arder tributary 
enters. 


For convenience in this article the fishing of the chief pools 
on the Pitchroy or Blacksboat salmon beat has been described in 
unbroken sequence. On the actual expedition, however, a halt 
was made for lunch, and, during and following that pleasant and 
welcome interval, some information likely to be’ of interest to 
anglers and other sportsmen readers was learned. 

Prawn, minnow, eel-tail, and gudgeon are all used on the 
Spey for the capture of salmon, but the present tenant of Pitchroy 
Lodge, Mr. Alexander Edward, of Sanquhar, near Forres, holds 
a strong and sportsmanlike brief for the use of fly only. The 
gudgeon, as a bait, is now a very popular lure on the Spey, is 
used almost entirely to the exclusion of other means of capture 
on some beats, and certainly meets with considerable success. Mr. 
Edward, however, will have none of it. A skilful dresser of his 
own flies, he numbers among his favourites, representatives of the 
**Spean ”’ and ‘‘ Charm’”’ varieties, and also such flies as the 
Miselma, Pitchroy, Dunkeld, Geddes, Black Dog and Jeannie. 

Mr. Edward usually starts operations about nine o’clock in 
the morning, and may be found fishing keenly on the beat as late 
as eleven o’clock at night. He is no amateur or dilettante, and 
his fishing principles have a scientific basis covering a wide know- 
ledge of the movements and habits of ‘‘ Salmo salar.’’ He 
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exhibits, too, the versatile ability of the practical angler to adapt 
himself to changed circumstances of weather, water, or other con- 
ditions of this fascinating sport. With a fine power of concen- 
tration on the immediate object in hand, such a fisherman can 
generally show an interesting record. For May, 1917, Mr. 
Edward had a “‘ bag”’ of 77 fish, 71 of these being accounted for 
on Pitchroy Water and six elsewhere. 


MR. ALEXANDER EDWARD, OF SANQUHAR, 
FISHING THE RED BANK POOL. 


Mr. Edward is somewhat satirical at the expense of those 


‘* sportsmen ’’ who sit tranquilly at the end of a punt or coble, 
and trail their flies in the water, while a stalwart and experienced 
boatman rows them to and fro across the salmon pools. At the 
end of the day these gentlemen may be found bragging over their 
skill in the capture of a fish or two, completely forgetful of the 
debt they owe to the energy and knowledge of fishing and local 
conditions shown by their humble attendant. 


| 
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The ‘* fishing register ’’ at Pitchroy is of the most interesting 
nature, not only on account of its details, but also because of the 
unique form it takes. The records of sport are kept on walking 
sticks in the possession of the keeper. All down the sticks are 
fastened silver rings or ferrules—one ring for each year. Starting 
at 1882 and brought nearly up to date, there is engraved on each 
little strip of silver the year, the class of sport (salmon, grouse, 
and roe), and opposite each class the total for the season. In 1895 
167 salmon were got on this beat, a record catch of 13 being made 
on one day, with two of the fish scaling over 20 lbs. The year 
1913 boasts a total of 189 salmon caught. Up to 12th June of this 
present season, 131 salmon have fallen victims to the anglers’ 
prowess. One visitor in April had eight fish on one day—a 25 
pounder and a 22 pounder being numbered among them. 


The keeper on one occasion was successful in landing a 
massive fish of over 344 Ibs., but, after the manner of experienced 
old fishermen, he has several interesting yarns of exciting tussles 
with fish of even greater proportions and weight than his biggest 
actual capture. A 34 pounder is the best fish landed by a tenant 
on the Pitchroy Water. The gentler sex have distinguished them- 
selves in capturing salmon on this splendid beat, one lady, in 
particular, having three salmon on one day weighing respectively 
22, 14, and 7 lbs. 


The tenant roll of Pitchroy exhibits many distinguished and 
noble names in the United Kingdom, as well as those of celebrated 
salmon anglers. On one occasion it was arranged that the late 
King Edward would spend a day on Pitchroy, but one of the 
pressing claims to which Royalty’s time is subject intervened and 
unfortunately cancelled an interesting event. The Duke of Con- 
naught—then Prince Arthur of Connaught—was at one time the 
honoured guest of the then tenant of Pitchroy Lodge. 

Every stream and river has its own fishing yarns, but, in the 
short time at disposal, only one emerged regarding the Pitchroy 
salmon beat. It is atrue story. An angler on the Pullarder Pool 
of Pitchroy hooked a salmon. For some reason he carried no 
gaff, and, as a consequence, was shortly in a_ considerable 
dilemma. To his rescue came an old exciseman, himself a fisher- 
man. He improvised one of his “‘ dipping ’’ rods as a gaff and 
successfully ‘‘ clipped ’’ the fish. At the critical moment, how- 
ever, “‘snap’’ went the gut cast, the exciseman lost his grip on 
the gaff, and fish and gaff sailed off together. Many years after, 
during a period of very low water on the Spey, the hastily engi- 
neered ‘‘ gaff’’ was picked up. No; the salmon and the gaff 
were not together then—which fact seems to prove the truth of the 
tale. 

‘And so our salmon fishing expedition came to a close. A 
seven-pounder, two rises, and a few seconds rapid debate with a | 
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lightly hooked fish, constituted our record of sport for the day. 
Yet the beauty of the river in the early summer sun, the breeze 
soughing in the woods around us, the blossoms on the banks, the 
colour, scent, and sound of it all, the eternal hope of possible 
success, the kindliness of our host and the interest of our fishing 
talk, made the day seem far richer in result than the actual “‘ bag ”’ 
showed. For, as Mr. Macleay, in the article previously referred 
to, so well expresses it: ‘‘ The catch does not represent the 


pleasures the true angler has enjoyed through water well fished 
and difficulties overcome.” 


A POOL THAT FASCINATES ANGLER AND ARTIST—CRAIGROY. 
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Auction Piquet 


BY 
RUBICON. 


HE fine card player as opposed to the mere gambler likes a 

card game in proportion to the scope that it affords for fine 
play. No card player would care to eliminate the element of 
luck, but most players would prefer that skill should tell at least 
as much as cards. A game which plays itself is a poor game. 
No good player really enjoys a rubber in which hand after hand 
“* plays itself.’’ He likes the conflict of wits. He enjoys most 
the rubber snatched from defeat by some brilliant piece of deduc- 
tion and finesse. That is why Bridge killed Whist and Auction 
Bridge killed Bridge. Each stage marked a fresh development 
in which more opportunity was given for individual choice. In 
Bridge you had, when dealer, the choice of five suits. Doubling 
and redoubling provided you with more ways of going wrong and 
more ways of playing right. The more opportunity that is given 
to the expert to vary the game by personal control of bidding or 
choice of suit the greater is his opportunity when fighting against 
good cards. 

Piquet has followed the same evolution. Ordinary Piquet is 
a good game but between fine players it becomes a little mechani- 
cal. Even the discard follows fairly defined laws in most hands. 
The chance of a-brilliant coup is very rare and in most hands 
everything depends on. the luck of the cards. In the part of the 
game where fine play can sometimes score, to wit the play of the 
hand, the good player is not enough rewarded. Occasionally a 
coup wins or saves cards.” Too often it only means the gaining 
of another point. Between experts a large number of hands are 
never played out. The cards are thrown down, for the play is 
too obvious to be worth playing out in full. 

Auction Bridge, which was invented at Oxford, is un- 
doubtedly the finest card game for two in existence. The most 
rigorous test to which a card game can be put is a German prison 
camp. After playing Piquet for several months most prisoners 
of war in Germany decided that the game became too mechanical. 
It lacked variety. Auction Piquet, on the other hand, once tried 
was never again neglected. In Auction Piquet with the nullo bid 
good cards fight against bad cards and luck is robbed of half of 
its power. The game is full of infinite variety. Bidding, 
doubling and the nullo bid multiply the resources at the disposal 
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of the good player, and whereas in Piquet the fine player would 
probably win eleven parties out of twenty against an average 
sound player, in Auction Bridge he would win about three parties 
out of five. The reader who knows Piquet well will, however, 
need no more convincing when he has grasped the principles of 
the Auction Piquet. Quite apart from other factors the game 
is infinitely improved because the play of the hand is given its 
proper importance. Each trick in Auction Piquet must mean. a 
difference of at least ten points and in nullo deals the play of a 
card often means the saving or winning of a hundred points. 
There is no card game in which skilful play and a fine card sense 
is so completely rewarded. 

The simplest form of Auction Piquet does not include the 
nullo bid. It differs from ordinary Piquet only in the fact that 
the elder hand, instead of passing alternately each deal, is the 
subject of bidding. After the cards have been dealt but before 
discarding the dealer’s adversary opens the bidding. He under- 
takes to win a certain number of tricks in play; the bidding has 
no reference to points made in hand, and his opponent can over- 
bid him, double him or let the bid pass. The player who con- 
tracts to win the most tricks becomes the elder hand with the usual 
privileges of the elder hand. If he fails to make his contract his 
opponent scores ten points for every trick in default and if he 
makes more than his contract he scores ten points for every trick 
in excess. If a bid is doubled these contract points are doubled, 
and a player who makes his contract scores an extra bonus of 
twenty points. One redouble is permitted. 

The partie consists, as in Piquet, of six deals, but the winner 
scores 150 points where he scored 100 points in Piquet, and a 
player who does not reach 150 is rubiconed. 

Take a simple example :— 

A, the dealer, holds A, K, Q, Kn, 10, 8, 7 of hearts; A of 
diamonds; 9, 8 of clubs; knave and 10 of spades. 

B holds K, Q, 10, 8 of diamonds; A, K, Q, Kn, 10 of clubs; 
A, Q, 7 spades. 

In ordinary Piquet this would be a run away for the elder 
hand. In Auction Piquet both players have a chance of securing 
the elder, and, moreover, the player that secures the elder will 
probably have to pay for the privilege in contract points. B opens 
with a bid of seven; that is to say he contracts to win seven tricks 
in play. A has eight certain tricks in hand and he bids eight 
tricks. B realises that A has probably got most of the hearts 
and that it is important to prevent A securing the lead, the 
privilege of the elder hand. His own hand is good for seven 
tricks, and he reckons that with the discard his hand ought to be 
worth nine tricks. He bids nine tricks. A prefers the risk of 
going down two tricks to letting B have the elder hand, so lows 
bids ten tricks. B doubles the bid. 
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A discards two clubs and two spades and he picks up the 9 
of hearts, the knave of diamonds and 9, 8 of spades, so that he 
holds, after discarding the eight hearts, the ace and knave of 
diamonds and the 9, 8 of spades. He leaves a card. B discards 
the 7 of spades and the 8 and 10 of diamonds, and also leaves a 
card. He picks up the 7 of diamonds, the 7 of clubs and the king 
of spades, so that he holds the K, Q, 7 of diamonds, the top quint . 
and 7 of clubs and the ace, king, queen of spades. 

A scores point of eight and a huitieme in hand, making 26, 
and B scores three kings and three queens, making 6. A scores 
in play eight hearts and a diamond trick,* making 45 in hand and 
in play; B scores 10 in hand and in play. A has only scored 
nine tricks where he contracted to win ten tricks, and B doubles 
him, so B scores 20 contract points, which he adds to his score. 
Final score: A 45, and B 30. In ordinary Piquet if A had 
been the elder hand he would have scored 35 points more 
than B. As younger hand, A _ would not have made 
the cards. The deal would have been very dull, and the result 
would simply have depended on which player had the luck to 
be elder. In Auction Piquet the elder is not the result of luck 
but of bidding, and, as we have seen, A has had to pay twenty 
contract points for the privilege of becoming elder hand. 

Auction Piquet is often played without the nullo bid, and 
even without the nullo bid it is a great improvement on Piquet ; 
but cards tell far too much even in this form of Piquet, and there 
is no doubt that the introduction of the nullo bid has made the 
game infinitely more interesting and more subtle. There are few, 
if any, players who prefer Auction Piquet in its original form 
without the nullo bid. 

In Auction Piquet with the nullo bid a player can contract 
either to win or to lose a certain number of tricks. A player who 
bids seven nullos undertakes to lose seven tricks. A bid of eight 
nullos beats a bid of seven plus, and a bid of eight plus beats a 
bid of seven nullos. The bidding is opened by the dealer’s 
opponent. The opener can pass, and in this case the dealer has 
the right to open the bidding. If both players pass there is a 
new deal, and the deal passes. No player can open the bidding 
for a smaller contract than seven plus or seven nullos. A bid 
can be doubled and redoubled, and the contract points are the 
same in plus as in nullo deals; e.g., a player who contracts to lose 
nine tricks and manages to lose ten tricks scores an additional ten 
points or forty points* if he is doubled. When a bid 
is doubled a player who makes his contract, whether in plus or 


*In Auction Piquet the last trick does not score an extra point, and a player who 
leads a losing card scores nothing. 

*2 e.g., 20 points for making a doubled contract and 20 points for his trick in excess 
of his contract. 
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in nullos, scores a bonus of twenty points. If a player contracts 
to lose nine tricks and only loses eight tricks his opponent scores 
ten points and twenty points if he had doubled the bid. A player 
whose bid is doubled can always escape the double by raising the 
contract. You bid, we will suppose, nine plus and your opponent 
doubles. If you then bid ten nullos the bidding proceeds as if 
_ there had been no doubling,but your new bid is liable to be doubled 
in its turn. It need hardly be said that bidding takes place after 
each player has examined his hand, but before discarding. The 
player who undertakes the highest contract, whether in plus or 
in nullos, becomes elder hand and has the right to discard five 
cards and to lead the first card in play. In nullo deals each player 
scores the point his opponent would have scored had the deal been 
played as a plus deal. A, for instance, after discarding holds 
a point of four and a tierce, both good. B, his opponent, scores 
four for the point and three for the tierce. It is therefore the 
object of both players to spoil their hand as much as possible. 
Moreover, if a player scores twenty-one in hand before his oppo- 
nent has scored he gets a repique. If he scores twenty-one in 
hand and in play before his opponent has scored he gets a pique. 

A, for instance, declares a point of six and a quint, both good. 
He is repiqued for his point and his sequence is scored by his 
opponent making twenty-one and point and sequence counts as in 
Piquet before trios and quaterzes ; so even if his opponent holds a 
trio which is good this does not save A being repiqued. 

Each player scores a point for each trick that he loses, and 
the player who loses the majority of tricks scores ten for cards. 
A player who loses all the tricks scores forty for cards instead of 
ten. In fact, when a nullo bid has been allowed to stand the 
scoring is just the reverse of scoring in Piquet. There is one 
other small point. In Piquet the player that leads a card scores a 
point whether he wins it or not. In Auction Piquet where the 
deal is played as a nullo deal there is no score for leading a card, 
and it follows that pique can be scored by elder and by younger 
hands. For instance, you are younger hand and the elder hand 
declares a point of five and a quint, both good. If he wins the 
first trick he is piqued unless you hold a trio that is good, for you 
score five for his point and fifteen for his quint, making twenty 
and a point for the first trick which he won and you lost. Or, 
again, you are elder hand and you declare a point of five holding 
ace, king, queen, knave and 9. The younger hand says ‘‘Mak- 
ing.’’ You say that your point makes fifty. If the younger hand 
says ‘‘ No good” you know that the only better point he can 
hold is a top quint, so that he must score at least twenty in hand. 
If you hold no trio and lead a losing card you are bound to score 
a pique. 

In nullos you are bound to declare everything that is good in 
your hand, and if you fail to declare properly your opponent 
scores a hundred penalty points. Moreover, if your best sequence 
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is allowed to be good you must declare all your other sequences, 
and your opponent scores them, similarly with quatorzes or trios. 
In Piquet the elder hand in declaring a sequence must state the 
highest card of the sequence, and this rule applies to plus deals 
in Auction Piquet, but in nullo deals you need only state the 
length of the sequence, and as it is of paramount importance for 
the play of a nullo deal to give away as little information as 
possible, you should, as elder hand, never give away the highest 
card of your sequence, unless your opponent holds an equally long 
sequence and challenges you. You should declare a quart or a 
tieve, as the case may be. Similarly you are not bound to declare 
three kings. You need only declare a trio. If your opponent 
holds a trio he is then bound to ask you the rank of your trio, and 
you are then bound to state that you hold three kings, and if your 
opponent holds a quatorze you need not reveal the rank of your 
trio. When the elder hand has led the first card the younger 
hand is bound, under a penalty of a hundred points, to show 
everything in his hand that is good, and the elder hand reckons 
everything in the younger hand shown as good. The reader will 
best understand the play of a nullo deal by studying the following 
examples. 

Example 1 :— 

A holds 9, 8, 7 of hearts; Q, 10 9, 8 7 of diamonds; kn 
clubs; kn, 8, 7 of spades. 
B holds Q, 10 of hearts; kn of diamonds; A, K, Q, 10, 7 
clubs; A, K, Q, 10 spades. 

Observe that in ordinary piquet this would be a dull hand. 
B, as elder, would make nine tricks off the reel whatever he picked 
up. As younger hand a good deal would depend on the luck of the 
discard. In Auction Piquet good cards fight against bad cards. 

A dealt, therefore B opens the bidding. He opens with seven 
plus. Though he is certain of making nine tricks if he is left 
in, there is no reason to bid more than seven, for if the unlikely 
happens, and he is left in with a seven contract and makes nine, 
he scores twenty points for the two tricks over his contract. 

A’s hand is an ideal nullo hand. Even as it stands before 
discarding he has only one card that is likely to win a trick, to 
wit, the knave of clubs. He ought to have not the least difficulty 
in getting the lead into B’s hand, and if he is led up to his hearts 
are all losers and so are his diamonds. In spades he could throw 
the eight and seven on to the nine and ten and the knave on to 
any other of the remaining spades. His hand is almost certainly 
good for eleven nullos. B has opened with seven plus. A goes 
eight nullos. B goes nine plus. A goes ten nullos. B having 
nine certain tricks in hand provided that he secures the elder hand 
and deducing from A’s heavy nullo bidding that A holds most 
of the low cards and that therefore there must be high cards in the 
discard, determines to bid on the chance of picking up two more 
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tricks. He therefore bids eleven plus. A goes twelve nullos. 
He has, as we have seen, eleven losing cards in his hand, and it 
is better to go down a trick doubled than to leave B in with a very 
strong plus hand. <A might have a capotte against him. B 
doubles on the strength of his seven. 

A discards the knave of clubs and picks up the eight of clubs. 
He leaves four cards. 

B discards his two hearts, the queen of clubs and the four 
spades. 

He discards the queen of clubs because if he did not discard 
the queen and if he was unfortunate enough to pick up the knave 
he would hold a point of six and a quint, which would give A 
a repique unless A’s point or sequence was good or better. 

He does not discard any more of his clubs, for his clubs are 
based on low cards, and if he is led up to in clubs he should not 
win a trick unless A holds both eight and nine. He prefers to 
discard all his spades and hearts for in nullos it is always good 
to go for the chance of one or more blank suits, for if these suits 
are led you lose the trick and you get an opportunity to discard 
winning cards. 

He picks the ace, king, knave of hearts, the ace, king of 
diamonds, the 9 of clubs and the 9 of spades. A poor pick up, 
but as A went twelve nullos B had little hope of picking up 
low cards. 

The hands are now.— 

A, who has bid twelve nullos and is the elder hand, 7, 8, 9 of 
hearts; Q, 10, 9, 8, 7 of diamonds; 8 of clubs; knave 8 and 7 of 
spades. 

B, the younger hand, A, K, knave of hearts; A, K, knave of 
diamonds; A, K, 10, 9, 7 of clubs; 9 of spades. 

A, as elder hand, has to declare. He declares point of five, 
and on B challenging this point he says “‘ Making 44.’’ B says 
‘* No good,”’ for his point makes 47. A’s quart in diamonds is 
good and counts to B. 

A leads the 8 of clubs and B declares his point of five, his 
three aces and three kings making eleven in hand. A scores 
eleven and B scores four for A’s quart. 

Scores in hand: A 11, B 4. 

B plays the 7 of clubs on to A’s 8. A has won the first trick 
so he has to lead again. B has declared three aces and shown the 
ace of hearts so A now leads the 7 of hearts and B is bound to 
take this trick. Whatever B leads he must win the remaining 
tricks. A loses eleven tricks and scores eleven for these tricks. 
He has lost the majority of tricks so he scores ten for cards. He 
scored eleven in hand so his total score is 11 plus 11 plus 10, or 
32 in all. B scores four in hand. He scores one for the first 
trick which he lost making five, and he scores twenty contract 
points, for he doubled A’s bid of twelve nullos, and A, instead 
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of losing twelve tricks, lost only eleven and is one down on a 
doubled contract. B’s final score is therefore 26 to A’s 82. A is 
therefore seven to the good on the deal. 

This is about as it should be. A had a very fine nullo 
hand and B had a very fine plus hand. _ B’s high cards did not 
help him when once the deal was played as a nullo deal, but 
ultimately they did help him for they enabled him to force A up 
to a very high contract, which he failed to make. A’s strength 
in nullos was just a shade better than B’s strength in plus cards, 
and A is just seven points to the good on the deal. Auction 
Picquet has enabled the high cards to put up a good fight against 
the slightly better low cards. 

Similarly, if B had gone twelve plus he would probably have 
made ten tricks. A would have doubled him, and would thereby 
have scored forty contract points, which would probably have 
about balanced B’s advantage in hand and in play. High cards 
either score directly if the hand is played as a plus deal or they 
score indirectly by forcing your opponent up to a high nullo con- 
tract, and the same is true of low cards. 

The above was a simple straightforward deal between very 
good plus cards and very good nullo cards. The play of the hand 
was simplicity itself, and the discarding was also easy. In the 
following example there is much more scope for subtle play. 

Example 2 :— 

A holds K, Q, 9, 8, 7 hearts; K, Q, kn, 7 diamonds; Q, 7 
clubs; 10 spades. 

B holds A hearts; A, 9, 8 diamonds; K, 10, 9, 8 clubs; A, 
9, 8, 7 spades. 

A opens with seven nullos. B has three aces and possibilities 
inclubs. He bids eight plus. A with four aces against him must 
go to nine nullos. B does not bid ten plus, for he might easily 
go down three tricks on a ten contract. He prefers to double A’s 
bid, for his own hand should be good enough to lose four tricks in 
nullos, and in this case A would go down one trick. He accord- 
ingly doubles. 

A does not discard from his point in hearts as the chance of 
picking up both knave and 10 is very remote, and unless he picks 
up both these cards he will not be repiqued. 

He discards three of his four diamonds (retaining the seven), 
the queen of clubs and the 10 of spades. He picks up the 10 of 
hearts, the 10 of diamonds and the king, queen, knave of spades. 

B discards his three aces, a bad discard for he should have 
kept the ace of spades and discarded the 9 of clubs. He picks up 
the ace, knave of clubs and the knave of hearts. 

The hands are now as follows :— 

A, the elder hand, having bid nine nullos, holds K, Q, 10, 
9, 8, 7 hearts; 10 and 7 of diamonds; 7 of clubs; K, Q, kn of 
spades. 
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B, the younger hand, having doubled A’s bid of nine nullos, 
holds knave of hearts; 9, 8 diamonds; A, K, kn, 10, 9, 8 clubs; 
and the 9, 8, 7 of spades. 

A, as elder hand, must declare. He declares point of six, 
which B challenges. B’s point is good. A’s quart is also chal- 
lenged and is declared no good. A need not therefore show his 
tierce. A leads the king of spades and B must then declare. 

B has to declare under penalty of a hundred points his point 
of six in clubs, his quart in clubs and his tierce in spades making 
thirteen in all. A, not B, scores this 18, and B scores nothing in 
hand. Scores in hand: A 13, B 0. B plays the 7 of spades to 
A’s lead of the king. 

A then analyses his hand; he knows that B holds six clubs, 
so that his own 7 of clubs is a certain loser and a certain card of 
exit. He knows that B holds the minor tierce in spades, so that. 
his three spades are certain winners. He cannot place B with a 
heart for certain, so that his hearts are what are known as 
neutrals. A neutral is a card which may win a trick if lead but 
cannot be made to win a trick if led up to. A does not know 
whether B holds the 8 and 9 of diamonds, but on the supposition 
that B does hold them, A’s 10 is a winner and his 7 a loser. 

The governing principle in nullo play is to extract your 
adversary’s losers, getting rid of your winners and retaining your 
own losers and neutrals. When all his losers have been extracted 
you can put him in with a loser, so that he has to lead-up to your 
own neutrals. The great difficulty is to know what cards your 
opponent holds, for unless you can place his cards you cannot be 
certain when leading a high card that he will not be blank in that 
suit, and thus be able to discard a winning card, nor can you 
always be certain when you lead a low card that it will lose the 
trick, for he may be blank in that suit. Your opponent’s 
declaration and a calculation of chances are the only guides to 
correct play. A knows in this case that B has three losing spades, 
for B has declared his minor tierce, so he follows up his lead 
of the king by playing the queen and knave of spades, to which 
B must play the 8 and 9 of spades. Now B had declared six clubs 
and three spades, so there are only three cards in B’s hand which 
are unknown. A holds six hearts in his hand and discard, so B 
can only hold two hearts. If he holds both of these two hearts, 
to wit, the ace and knave of hearts, he cannot also hold the ace of 
diamonds, for this with his ace of clubs would have given B three 
aces, which he would have been bound to declare, for if either 
hand does not declare and show everything good he is liable to 
a penalty of a hundred points. B’s last three cards must therefore 
be either (1) ace of hearts, knave of hearts and a diamond ;(2) knave 
of hearts, ace of spades and a diamond; (8) two diamonds and a 
spade; or (4) two diamonds and the ace of hearts, or (5) two 
diamonds and the knave of hearts. B must hold at least one 
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diamond, for he could not have held ace, knave of hearts and ace 
of spades (see above), nor ace, knave of hearts and 10 of spades, 
for in this case he must have declared a quart, and there is no 
other possible.combination which does not include at least one 
diamond. 

Now if B holds the 8 and 9 of diamonds, as is very pro- 
bable, A, by leading the 7 of diamonds would put B in and leave 
B with a losing diamond and a chance to extract A’s losing club 
and losing heart and then put A in again. So A takes no risks. 
He leads the 10 of diamonds, knowing that B must hold at least 
one diamond, to which B plays the 8. A does not lead the 7 of 
diamonds, for he does not know for certain that B has another 
diamond, but he does know that B has six clubs, so he leads 
a club, to wit, the 7. B must take this, and he has now to lead up 
to the 7 of diamonds, and six neutral hearts, so that B is bound 
to win the last eight tricks. 

A scores 13 in hand. In play he lost eight tricks, for which 
he scores eight. He lost the majority of tricks, so he scores ten 
for cards, so his total score is thirty-one. B scored nothing in 
hand. In play B scores four for the four tricks he lost. He also 
scores twenty, for he doubled A’s contract, and whereas A under- 
took to lose nine tricks he has only lost eight and is therefore one 
down on a doubled contract. B’s final score is therefore twenty- 
four and A is just seven up on the deal. 

Now if A had been a beginner he might have led off with the 
three spades and have then led the 7 of diamonds, which B would 
have taken with the 8. B would have then led the ace of clubs, 
extracting A’s 7, the knave of hearts extracting a losing heart, 
and have then led the 9 of diamonds, this being his only hope 
of putting A in. A would have to take this trick, and he would 
have been left with five neutral hearts, all of which would lose 
tricks if led up to, but will inevitably win tricks now that A has to 
lead them. A wins three tricks in spades, one trick in diamonds 
and five tricks in hearts. He only loses three tricks, where he 
contracted to lose nine tricks, and he therefore goes down six on 
a doubled contract, for which B scores one hundred and twenty 
points in addition to nineteen for the nine tricks he lost as against 
sixteen which A scores in hand and in play. Final score: A 16, 
B 139. A is one hundred and twenty-three down on the deal 
instead of being seven to the good had he played correctly. A net 
difference of one hundred and thirty points turns on the play 
of a single card. 

In ordinary Piquet the play of the cards rarely gives much 
scope. A mistake may cost you cards, but it seldom costs more. 

In Auction Piquet a hundred points often turns on a single 
lead. In the example we have just given A’s play was fairly 
obvious, and none but a beginner could have blundered. B had 
to have a single diamond, and all that A risked was the losing of 
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an unnecessary trick for if B had had a single diamond A could 
have lost an additional trick by leading the 7 straight away. 

In many hands the right decision is not so easy, and it is in 
such hands that real skill and clever deduction receive their just 
reward. 

We will now proceed to give a few examples of bidding. 


EXAMPLE 1. 

‘Ace, king, queen, knave, 8, 7 hearts; A, 9 diamonds; K, 10 
clubs; kn., 7 of spades. 

When contemplating a plus bid you should reckon up your 
probable points both in hand and in play, and where you are 
fairly sure of being twenty points to the good in hand and in play 
together you can reckon that you can safely bid at least one trick 
higher than you expect to make, for even if you are doubled you 
will have twenty points in hand and in play to set off against the 
twenty contract points which your adversary will score. Similarly 
if you feel reasonably sure of getting about forty points to the 
good in hand and in play (not forty points in all but forty points 
to the good after deducting your adversary’s score in hand and in 
play), you can go two tricks beyond any contract you expect to 
make. Of course you can always reckon on a good chance of 
picking up one or more tricks after discarding. 

On this hand your point and quart are good against the cards. 
If you do not pick up an ace or a king and your adversary has 
three queens, you would still be seven to the good in hand. You 
cannot win less than seven tricks as elder, and winning seven 
tricks means that you will be twelve points to the good in play, 
counting the cards. So that in hand and in play you will be at 
least nineteen points to the good as elder hand. You could there- 
fore bid eight tricks with the complete certainty that however 
badly you picked up you could not go down more than a point 
including contract points. 

At a score of love all you should open with seven plus. If 
your adversary goes eight plus you know that he probably has 
most of the six remaining spades, and probably the ace of clubs 
as well. But even so he can only make seven tricks. He would 
be twelve up in play and eight down on play and contract even 
if you pick up nothing worth having. With a little luck he might 
go down two tricks, and in this case the cards would be divided 
and he would be forty down in play and contract. 

In hand, as we have seen, you must be at least seven up 
whatever happens. 

Score of love all your right opening bid is seven plus, and 
you should double a bid of eight plus. 

If, on the other hand, it is the last hand of the partie, and 
only a big score will save the rubicon or win the partie, you 
should open with seven plus and bid nine plus if your opponent 
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overbids you, on the chance of picking up the 10 of hearts, which 
would give you a pique unless you failed to pick up one of the 
two remaining aces, or one of the two remaining kings or one of 
the three remaining queens. Under these circumstances you 
should open with seven plus and bid up to nine plus, or you 
should double nine plus if he goes to nine plus right away, and 
in this case you are sure of 40 contract points and may get your 
quint as well. 

But all this supposes that your opponent is bidding up 
against you with plus bids. 

Supposing, score love all, he overbids seven plus with eight 
nullos. His eight nullos probably means low cards in his hand 
and a correspondingly good chance of high cards in the discard. 

You should go nine plus. As we have seen, you must be 
seven points to the good in hand whatever happens, and twelve 
to the good in play, so that with the vilest of luck, assuming you 
go down two doubled tricks, you would only be twenty to the 
bad on the deal. You would have a fair chance of pique and a 
good chance of making your contract. If he bids ten nullos, 
double whatever the score. Discard the Queen of hearts and the 
two clubs. Let us assume the worst. Let us assume that you 
pick up three high winning cards. If he holds a heart he will 
lead it in the fond hope of extracting your seven. You should 
keep your seven, take the trick, play out the three winners you 
picked up, the two diamonds and the knave of spades. With any 
luck you ought then to be able to put him in with the seven of 
spades, and he will win the remaining five tricks and go down 
120 contract points. On the other hand if he leads a higher spade 
then your seven and then takes out first your seven of spades and 
then your seven of hearts, he will still be down on his contract. 

One way or another you ought on this hand to have a good 
chance of losing four or five tricks played as a nullo deal. 

To sum up. 

Leave him in eight plus and double him. If your situation 
is desperate try and coax him to nine plus and double him, or 
open with seven plus and overbid eight plus with nine plus. If 
he begins to bid nullos go up to nine plus and double ten nullos. 


EXAMPLE 2. 

' A, Q, 9, 8, 7 of hearts; A, 7 diamonds; A, Q, kn, of clubs; 
K, Q spades. This is a good forcing hand. It is a hand on 
which you should be able to force your adversary to a higher 
contract than he can make. 

You hold three aces and the fourth ace may be either in the 
eight cards of the discard or in the twelve cards in your opponent’s 
hand. It is therefore only twelve chances to eight or three chances 
to two in favour of his holding the remaining ace. This in itself 
is an indication that a nullo bid may be expected. Furthermore, 
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he can hold low sequences based on sevens in both clubs and 
spades. You should bid eight plus, not because you want to be 
left in with eight plus, for this is not a pleasant hand from which 
to discard five cards, and eight tricks will take some making. 
But for the reasons stated above eight plus will very likely be 
overbid by nine nullos. You should double nine nullos. You 
should discard the clubs. You should be able to capture the lead 
with your ace-of diamonds and lose a trick in diamonds and five 
tricks in hearts. Your opponent should be down at least three 
doubled tricks or sixty contract points on this hand. 

Even if your opponent holds six diamonds, the ace of spades, 
and is guarded in hearts and clubs you should not go down more 
than a trick on an eight plus contract. Eight plus would also be 
the best bid if you are a long way behind. You will probably be 
left in with this bid, and you have a chance of getting fourteen 
aces or fourteen queens and a good chance of making your 
contract. 


EXAMPLE 3. 


A, K, Q, kn, 10 hearts; K, 7 diamonds; Q, kn, 7 clubs; K, 7 
spades. 

Another excellent forcing hand. You should bid seven nullos. 
The chances are only three to two (see above) that your opponent 
will hold a seven. Therefore he is probably loth to let the hand 
be played as a nullo. He can hold three aces, and is more likely 
than not to hold two aces. Diamonds, clubs and spades are all 
suits in which he can hold good cards, and your high nullo bid 
will probably lead him to expect good cards in the discard. He 
will very probably go eight plus, in which case you can double 
him with the certainty that he must go down two tricks. Your 
quint is good against the cards. In Auction Piquet you need not 
discard a card, and as younger hand you should not discard 2 
card so as to keep your five winners in hearts and your other suits 
guarded. You must win six tricks, and may win more, so that 
your opponent must be down forty contract points. 


DISCARDING. 


Let me conclude by a few hints as to discarding. Discarding 
after a plus bid is much the same as in ordinary Piquet excepting 
that tricks are of very much greater importance. It is never 
or very rarely, worth while to keep a low trio when this 
means discarding a card that will probably win a trick, for every 
trick counts at least ten points including the contract points. As 
younger hand your first aim is to keep guards to your kings and 
queens, and to play so that your opponent goes down on his 
contract. As elder hand your chief object is to keep cards that 
will help you to make your contract. Quints and quatorzes are 
of far less importance. 
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The discard for nullo bids is far more complicated, but here 
again a little practice removes most of the difficulties. The first 
thing to take into consideration is to avoid a chance of being 
repiqued. As already explained, if you hold a point of six and 
a quint, both good, you would be repiqued. Holding a quart 
you should throw one of the quart, and holding any four cards 
which will give you a quint, if you take up a fifth card you should 
throw one of the four cards. Similarly you should always discard 
a card from a trio. 

The chance of picking up two named cards is so small that you 
must discard this risk. Occasionally you will pick up two cards 
to a tierce and be repiqued in consequence, but you will lose more 
by taking this risk into consideration than by ignoring it. 

You should not discard from a long point based on a seven, 
unless one card will give a quint, and in this case you should only 
discard one card. If you have any reasonable chance of putting 
your opponent in so that he has to lead up to your point, you 
should lose every trick in a long point based on seven, nine or on 
seven eight. Of course it may sometimes be necessary to win a 
trick in a long point based on a seven if your opponent holds, say, 
a tierce to the knave or the eight and the nine, but in general you 
should keep a point based on the seven and discard high cards in 
other suits. 

It is a good thing to discard two entire suits, as with 
luck you should then be blank in one suit at least, which will be 
an embarrassment to your adversary. 

Be very chary of discarding an ace from a suit in which you 
hold the seven. Successful nullo play depends on the power to 
capture the lead before all your cards of exit have been extracted 
so as to extract your opponent’s cards of exit while retaining a 
loser with which to put him in to lead up to your own neutrals. 
See examples given above. An ace, seven suit with no other 
cards is very valuable, as your opponent will very probably hold 
at lease two of this suit, and you will thereby always be able to 
capture the lead when you wish to, and to put him in when you 
wish to. 

From eight and nine sometimes discard the eight, sometimes 
the nine, sometimes both cards and sometimes neither. Make a 
rule never to have arule. If he holds seven and ten he will often 
be seriously embarrassed which to lead. If he knew you held 
eight and nine, the ten would be the correct lead in most cases, 
so as to retain his card of exit. If you only hold the eight the 
seven would be the best lead. By discarding irregularly accord- 
ing to no fixed plan you will always leave your opponent in doubt 
whether your eight is a singleton or a guarded eight. 

In this article it is only possible to touch on the more obvious 
points in Auction Piquet. The reader may run away with the 
idea that the game is very difficult. Let him try a few hands with 
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only the plus bid before attempting the nullo bid. The nullo bid 
is much more difficult to explain in an article than in practice. The 
average Piquet player tumbles into nullo play very quickly, and 
once he has given the nullo bid a trial he never plays ordinary 
piquet again. For a full description of the game, including the 
laws, the reader may be referred to a forthcoming book, ‘‘ Auction 
Piquet, by Rubicon.’’ Meanwhile ‘“‘ Rubicon ”’ will be very glad 
to answer any questions addressed to him c/o the Editor. 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 16—THE OLD ENGLISH MASTIFF 


HE Mastiff is one of the few breeds claimed as English 

which has had its history published, and among the rarest 
of books in the studious dog lover’s library there is none more 
sought after and more difficult to get than Wynn’s History of the 
Mastiff, published at Melton Mowbray in 1886 and now long since 
out of print. The author was for years the honorary secretary 
and treasurer of the original Mastiff Club; during the time he 
lived at Rothley, Leicestershire, he bred many exceedingly good 
dogs, and though Mr. Wynn reigned a little before my time I 
remember something of the characteristics of Wolf and Rufus, 
and feel quite positive that such a brace as they were could not 
now be found were the length and breadth of England traversed. 
In spite of the efforts of my old friend, Mr. W. K. Taunton, and a 
few other stalwarts, I am very much afraid that the Old English 
Mastiff will be among the breeds wiped out as the result of refusal 
on the part of the governing authority to register dogs during the 
war. The worst of it is the Mastiff is one of the big varieties’ for 
which little or no use can be claimed. He is a good guard, 
possesses a certain rugged beauty, is hardy and companionable. 
He, however, is no good in the field, and it cannot be claimed for 
him that he assists in the production or the collection of food, 
even in the most minor or humble capacity; hence his days are 
short, and it will surprise me very much indeed if the few ardent 
admirers of the breed who still exist succeed in keeping the 
Mastiff as we now know him in the list of dogs recognised as 
distinct varieties by the powers that be. The Irish wolfhound; 
the Manchester, or black and tan terrier; most of the English toy 
spaniels; the bloodhound; and some of the foreign varieties also 
are threatened. Many will disappear unregretted and unmissed, 
but, as an ardent admirer of all dogs which can be claimed as 
British I must pay a tribute—though but a slight one—to the 
Mastiff, for there is something in his character which appeals to 
the Englishman, and there are several breeds of dogs one would 
sooner do without. 
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History tells us that one of the uses to which the Mastiff was 
put in its early days was bull-baiting, a sport for which his 
courage, strength, and activity undoubtedly fitted him; but ‘t 
was abolished at Tutbury, Staffordshire, a very popular centre, 
in 1778, after it had flourished there for just over three hundred 
years. On April 3rd, 1800, a Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons for its suppression. Mr. Windham strongly and 
ably opposed it, stating that it had existed as a representative 
sport for a thousand years, and that, far from being inhuman, it 
was manly and well worth encouragement. It was then con- 
tended that bull-baiting inspired courage, produced a nobleness 
of sentiment, and an elevation of mind. The Bill was rejected 
by a small majority, and a similar attempt two years later met 
with no better success. Subsequently, however, bull-baiting 
became illegal; from that day the Mastiff gradually declined in 
popularity, and, but for the introduction of alien blood, there ‘ts 
little doubt that the breed would have died out long since. The 
present-day Mastiff lacks the character of the old dog, which had 
size with proportionate development, a short head and powerful 
jaws, and activity which would not be out of place even in a 
terrier. The Great Dane or bulldog cross had something to do 
with deterioration, but there is no doubt that the beginning of the 
end was the stoppage of bull-baiting as a British sport. With 
its decline there was practically no use for the Mastiff, excepting 
as a guard, and now that breeding is virtually stopped, for no one 
cares to keep an absolutely useless dog in these days, the variety 
is doomed to extinction. Of that I am certain. 

What would present-day owners think of a Mastiff standing 
33 inches at the shoulders, measuring 50 inches round the body, 
and weighing 172 Ibs.? Those were Wallace’s figures, and, fine 
a dog though he was, I doubt if he was really the best sent from 
Mr. T. H. V. Lukey’s famous kennel. Some of that owner’s 
Mastiffs were light in bone, lacking in muscle, and tucked-up in - 
appearance, but Bruce the First, immortalized by the late Mr. 
Harrison Weir, was a beautiful dog. His muzzle was character- 
istically short and blunt; his skull perfect, and his body most 
symmetrical; he was dark brindled in colour, almost black in 
head, and had the characteristic white streak or ‘‘ blaze ’’ up his 
face. It is certain that Mr. Lukey possessed a trained eye for 
make and shape, and a quick perception of the characteristic 
points, while essentials he always kept in view were a well-formed 
head and broad loins, especially in a sire. He sought these per- 
fections in the individual animal rather than in any study of 
pedigree, the latter a point he certainly seemed to be quite indif- 
ferent about so long as the dog suited his judgment. He made 
his mark as a breeder by perseverance and exercise of clear and 
quick selection of breeding stock. He rarely, if ever, made 
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mistakes, and though at times he bred regardless of affinity, he 
had no objection to a distinct cross. 

Regarding the chief characteristics of the Mastiff, it is only 
necessary for me to say that the muzzle, short, truncated, broad 
and deep, should never taper towards the nose. Lips, while thick 
and pendulous, should fall forward and not hang at the corner of 
the mouth as in the bloodhound. Ears, small, roundish, and not 
placed so low as in the hound; a slightly developed dewlap is 
permissible. Feet must be round, large and compact, and coat 
hard, short and fine. Ears and muzzle should be black, good 
brindleds and all blacks are equal, while in Mr. Wynn’s time, 
reds, blue brindleds, and pieds were admissible and equal for 
purity. 
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The Reveries of a 
Yaturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Nature's Autumnal. Vicissitudes 


HE instinct possessed by all wild creatures énabling them to 

find food is sometimes developed to~an extent which is 
indeed marvellous. A very striking instance of this came under 
my notice recently, and I think it is worth recording. 

Some fields a few miles from the coast were planted with 
beans this year, and in this particular neighbourhood this is an 
unusual crop. At any rate there had been no beans grown in the 
immediate district for some seasons. About the twentieth of 
September wild geese began to arrive on the coast, and within 
forty-eight hours of their arrival they had discovered the bean 
fields. They came after it was dark and left again before day- 
light, and probably their visits would have been undetected if it 
had not been for the feathers left behind. Judging by the drop- 
pings there must have been at least a couple of hundred geese, 
and they came every night for a week or so and then stopped, 
though they were not disturbed. [I should very much like to 
know how those fields were located, and the only suggestion that 
seems probable is that they were seen by the birds when flying 
during daylight. To recognise bean stubble from a height of 
somewhere about half a mile and find them again in the dark is 
a piece of work that one may admire. 

When the geese first arrive here they are in the habit of recon- 
noitring during the first day or two at a great height, and it is 
only in thick weather that I have seen them within a hundred 
yards of the ground—excepting, of course, at their usual haunts 
on the shore. 

Even more remarkable than this is the astonishingly swift 
arrival of the bluebottle when game is shot during August and 
September. Away on the open moors these flies will often put in 
an appearance within a few minutes of the kill, and I have 
frequently known them come to a boat where fish are being caught 
a mile or more from shore. 

Wasps and bees possess a wonderfully efficient faculty for 
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locating food, and I have known wasps come to me across wide 
stretches of water when jam or marmalade or honey formed part 


of a meal. 
* * * * * * * * 


Sight and scent are no doubt the two senses that lead all 
creatures to their food, but these are developed to an extent so 
far beyond our own powers that the results often appear miracu- 
lous. With many animals memory and observation of likely 
conditions are a great help. For instance, during frost, can one 
doubt that snipe remember the springs and insignificant patches 
of feeding ground that remain available? At many of these 
places snipe are never found excepting during hard weather, and 
often they come long distances. : 

The shore birds must have highly developed memories, for 
they know by the state of the tide in one place exactly when a 
feeding ground in another place, perhaps miles away, will be 
uncovered. I have seen oystercatchers arriving from a distant 
bay on a mussel scar before it showed above water, and very weird 
it looks to see a flock of non-swimming birds settle on what 
appears to be open sea. They knew, while in the other bay, just 
when the water on this particular scar would be shallow enough 
to allow them to settle, and they knew exactly where it was, for 
they flew to the place without hesitation, though nothing could be 
seen in the thick water of a muddy estuary at ebb tide. 

When I see a flock of curlews, inland, leave for the shore, | 
am able to guess their probable destination, because I too know 
what scars and feeding grounds will be uncovering. But I have 
a watch and a tide table, so that with a knowledge of the coast it is 
a simple matter for me. But how do the curlews feeding in an 
inland field know the time? This is much cleverer than the 
oystercatchers, who are on the shore and can see when it is half 
ebb or any other state of the tide. 

Some years ago some arrowheads were planted in a small 
pond containing water lilies. In the Spring some wild duck 
found these just as the young shoots were appearing, and they 
have come ever since just at that time. Wild ducks were not seen 
about there before the arrowheads, of which they seem to be very 
fond, were planted; and how they found the insignificant shoots 
is a mystery. They come for them at night too, but they must 
first have located them in daylight while flying over. It is a place 
where people are usually about, and ducks would not be likely 
to settle in the daytime. 

* * * * * * * * 


Fish have a very keen foraging instinct, and I think this is 
particularly noticeable in the case of sea fish. I know a place on 
the coast where once every few years there is a large crop of that 
little pink bivalve known to fishermen ‘‘ new  pennies.”’ 
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Whenever this occurs a great shoal of plaice makes its appear- 
ance, and though the bank is not much more than half a square 
mile in area, fifteen or twenty trawl boats get good catches daily 
for several weeks. It is no unusual thing for the boats to average 
thirty stone of fish in a tide, and this goes on some years for a 
couple of months. When the “‘ new pennies ’’ are only normally 
plentiful, that is to say pretty scarce, plaice are scarce too. One 
wonders where this shoal comes from, how it knows the food is 
there, and whether the fish have any way of telling each other of 
a happy hunting ground of this kind. It is difficult to imagine 
that scent can have anything to do with it, and on a coast where 
plaice are not plentiful; sight would not altogether account for 
the appearance of the shoal either. Can they by any chance 
know the years this bank will be productive ? 

| am reminded of an amusing yarn told me by a keen sea 
angler some years ago that I have often chuckled over since : 
I was travelling to Mallaig, and in the same compartment was 
parson who volunteered a lot of useful information concerning 
the fishing in that neighbourhood and in the Sound of Mull. As 
he talked his enthusiasm grew, and he related some really won- 
derful experiences, as anglers will. 

At last he volunteered the information that he could catch 
fish when nobody else could, because he had a secret. After some 
hesitation (he assured me it was a secret) he told me how it was 
done. ‘‘I get one of my wife’s stockings,’’ he said, “‘ and fill it 
with mashed-up fresh herring guts and heads, and then tie a piece 
of string round it. This | tow behind my boat. When I get toa 
place where there are fish they begin to follow me, and I just row 
round a bit till I have collected a good big shoal, then | quietly 
drop anchor and begin fishing. I just haul them in as fast as I 
can till [ have enough. My success is due to my _ wife’s 
stocking !”’ 

There is more in this than most people will be willing to 
believe, and though I have never tried the stocking I know very 
well that sea fish can be collected by judicious ground baiting. 

Anyone who has fished a trammel net in the sea knows what 
a nuisance the small green crabs are when one is cleaning the net 
It is almost impossible to get them out. 1 found the simplest 
thing to do was to crush them with my foot and then shake out 
the fragments; but I soon discovered that crushed green crab is 
a very valuable bait in a trammel net, and it is a mistake to shake 
them out. Cod and codling will often be found caught where 
the crushed crab is, and other kinds of fish too. 


* * * % * * * * 
Though I have been familiar with the methods used for cap- 


turing lobsters all my life, it was only recently that I found this 
crustacean can be tricked by a sham bait, showing that whatever 
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his powers of scent may be, he depends a good deal on sight too. 
It is usual, in this neighbourhood, for the fishermen to salt down 
small flounders for bait, for it is not always easy to get them when 
they are wanted. Even then there are times when they run out, 
and I found that one ingenious man was using pieces of white 
porcelain plates broken into triangles roughly the shape and size 
of a flounder. The idea was suggested by the white underside of 
this fish, and the fact that when it is hanging in a submerged 
lobster pot only this white side is visible. He told me he was 
quite successful with his artificial bait, though he confessed that 
he preferred fish when he could get it. 1 do not know whether 
this dodge is generally known, but I have never heard of it before. 
* * % * * * * * 


On the whole | find fishermen more veracious than anglers, 
and while I can vouch for the foregoing, I give the following for 
what it is worth and without comment. It is a good story any- 
way. A certain canny Scot, and famous angler, was discoursing 
about worms, and describing how he gathered them at night with 
a light on the lawn. He said that on autumn nights he has 
watched them pulling the fallen leaves underground. One of his 
audience expressed some doubt about this, whereupon the indig- 
nant angler said ‘‘ What’s more, I left an artificial minnow on 
the grass one night, and when | went to fetch it the worms had 


nearly pulled it out of sight!’ 
* * 


* * * * * 


Harvest time in the North has been wild and wet, with occa- 
sional dry windy days, so that the getting of the corn has been a 
long and weary business. Even now (October 15th) there is a 
good deal to be gathered in—probably about a third of the total. 
crop. The high winds have up to the present saved the grain 
from injury, for as soon as the rain stopped the stooks dried and 
loading commenced in a few hours. But now that finer weather 
has come the October mists hang damp and clammy all day long 
in the valleys, and the prospect for the low-lying crops is not 
good. For a whole fortnight we had a south-westerly gale, and 
the high equinoctial tides were driven far above their usual 
height. I see that many fine trees are down and others badly 
mutilated. Altogether it has been the wildest harvest-time that I 
remember, though not the worst. 

The widgeon ariived on the coast in the thick of the bad 
weather, and instead of remaining in large flocks for a week or 
ten days after arrival, as is their usual custom, they scattered to 
their winter quarters, seeking out the more sheltered bays and 
estuaries. On one of the first fine afternoons after their arrival I 
took a walk down to a neighbouring bay in hopes of getting a 
shot at dusk. The weather was perfect, and after the turmoil of 
the last two weeks the contrast seemed to be felt by all living 
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things as well as man. The birds were absolutely happy, and 
even the gnats were dancing in clusters under the trees. As I 
came down to the shore I heard the welcome call of widgeon, and 
soon spotted a flock feeding in the shallows across the bay. There 
was an air of absolute peace about the afternoon and the atmo- 
sphere was still, so that every sound could be heard and recog- 
nised. Peewits, curlews, oystercatchers, redshanks and gulls 
were out on the flats following the ebbing tide, and the murmur 
of their voices was one of combined content. . 

The wooded hills were sharply outlined against the sky, and 
away in the north-west a solitary rain-cloud with a rainbow under- 
neath it served as a reminder that this quiet was but an interval 
between storms. The sun set in a glow of fire that spread right 
across the western sky, and he was hardly out of sight below the 
hills before little ragged clouds came straggling up from the 
south-west. In ordinary times these signs would have made the 
birds restless, but to-day, after their long buffeting, they took the 
short respite with thankfulness. 

A long scar runs out into the bay, and a few isolated, sea- 
weed covered boulders afford shelter to the wildfowler. I chose 
my position and sat down facing the west, with the land behind 
me and the wide stretch of water and sand in front. 


Curlews came gliding over the tree tops and, after calling to 
those already on the sand, settled beside them. Peewits, flying 
low, their white bodies flashing intermittently, came trooping 
down from the fields to join the growing crowd out on the sand. 
Gulls, wheeling and drifting with obvious indecision, settled at 
last a little away from the sociable main gathering, and as I 
watched all this the light slowly faded. 


Suddenly from behind me came a line of curlews flying low, 
and one fell to my gun in a shallow pool of pale yellow water. 
He lay there black and awkward looking with his feet in the air, 
while the water round him changed to pale green and finally to 
silver. At the sound of the shot the whole bird population of the 
bay took wing, and the sound was as the sound of a wind in the 
tree tops. They streamed seaward, circled round, calling and 
discussing matters all the time, and finally came wheeling back 
to where they had started from, and in five minutes they had 
apparently forgotten that guns may lurk in the shadows. 

The time arrived for the evening flight, and the first sign 
came from three widgeon passing just out of gunshot to a patch 
of sand where the green weed they love lay like long dark hairs 
in shallow pools. Soon after this I heard the main flock take 
wing, and though I could not see them, their course could be 
easily followed by the sound of their characteristic call. I knew 
they would circle round the bay, and at last I heard them coming 
right towards me. Then indistinct black bodies were visible in 
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the dusk, and a shot seemed almost certain; but just before they 
came within range they swerved and turned across the bay. No 
other chance came that evening, though I sat till the light from 
the young moon made a thin path of silver across the water. 
Then, after gathering my curlew, I made for the road, and groped 
my way home in pitch darkness under the overhanging trees. 

Wildfowling is not a sport that yields heavy bags, but I know 
no other that affords such opportunity for quiet observation and 
enjoyment of the beauty of land and sea. The fascination of the 
changing lights is a very real one. To watch the full splendour 
of the day, with all its pageant of colour, gradually give place to 
the softer tones of evening, and finally to see the outlines of the 
hills merge in one solid wall of blackness against the stars, is to 
enjoy an experience that subtly stimulates one’s consciousness of 
the beauty of the world, strengthening mind and soul for the 
bearing of the burden and the stress of life. 

* * * * * * * * 


At this season of the year, when nature seems to be drifting 
towards death and decay, I like to note the evidences of her eternal 
life, and the preparation she is making for the coming year. The 
other day I was looking at those dark blotches of blight that 
attack the leaves of the alder before they fall, and thinking that 
this was a strange ugliness compared with the dying glory of the 


beech, when I noticed on every slender twig, just where the stalk 
of this year’s leaf joins it, a well-formed bud covered with silky 
hairs that gave it a blue appearance; and here indeed was com- 
pensation for the blotchy leaves that are about to fall. These 
buds on the alder are very beautiful, and the arrangement of hairs 
preserves them from decay, for the rains of winter cannot lodge 
and penetrate the folded promise of next year’s life, but are shed 
as wool or feathers shed water from the backs of beast and bird. 
Some buds are sealed against the weather with sticky gum, but 
the alder bud is clothed in a soft garment, and its pale blue colour 
is emphasised by the red-brown twigs from which it springs. 
* * * * * * * * 


There is another beginning of life that fascinates me every 
year and seems to me one of the most wonderful things in nature. 
This is the spawning of the salmonidae. . When I look on the 
wild November spates carrying the last of the autumn leaves to 
the sea, I do not think of the end of a season and the coming of a 
period of death and stagnation, for I know that even in the cold 
dark waters another season has begun, and life, new life, has 
come to the world. There is a splendid significance in this 
unbroken chain of reproduction in the world of nature. It is a 
defiance of circumstance. The triumph of life. Neither winds 
nor rains, frosts nor snows, not even the withdrawal of the sun- 
shine, can arrest the tide of life. Away in the arctic, where there 
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are months of night, this persistent life is developing through the 
winter months as it is here, only more slowly. Nature assures 
the triumph of her highest mission in spite of all the adverse 
circumstances incidental to the routine of the seasons. Let it not 
be forgotten, there is no dead season. The tide of life flows cease- 
lessly. 

* * * % * 

The other day I came across a tub of water that had been 
standing all summer. A casual glance showed only some blac 
and stinking fluid, but just as I looked a tiny bubble appeared on 
the surface, and I saw that there were living things inhabiting 
this accidental accumulation of rain water. A closer examination 
showed that it was teeming with life. Not hundreds or thousands 
of creatures merely, but millions, were fulfilling their destiny in 
that old tub. There were several kinds of great larvae, a number 
-of rat-tailed larvae, the ghost larvae, swarms of cyclops and water 
fleas, and many other creatures that I had not time to identify. 
Besides the swarming mass visible to the eye, there must have 
been a far greater number of the microscopic creatures on which 
they feed, and it is difficult to realise to what infinite extent the 
gradation of life existed here. Of course an old tub of water is 
‘not a very remarkable thing, and ‘‘ nothing to make a song 
about,’’ as some of my young friends will say, but after I had 
been looking into it for a few minutes it seemed to me a very 
wonderful thing indeed. As a matter of fact a man’s lifetime 
would be too short to unravel the mystery of these few gallons of 
water. One might classify, but that is a small matter. How 
about the origin of all these creatures? First you have rain- 
water falling from the clouds. Then come certain flies and lay 
their eggs in it; soon larvae appear. What have those larvae fed 
on and where did it (the food) come from? Where did the water 
fleas, the cyclops, the weird-looking worms, and all the micro- 
scopic creatures come from? This is not only a thickly popu- 
lated and self-supporting world, but it is apparently self-created. 
I say apparently because I know it is really no such thing. Every 
one of those forms of life can be accounted for and their origin 
traced, and it must not be forgotten in this connection that the 
water has all the time been in contact with the air. There is not 
the slightest ground for any theory of spontaneous generation. 
We know how the larvae got there, and there is little doubt the 
other things arrived through the air too. The media by which 
they came are unknown, but when we remember that many living 
things would come to drink from this water, that the excrement 
of many creatures would find its way into it, that sparrows and 
other birds have been in the habit of sitting on the edge of the 
tub, and so on, countless possibilities arise. Besides, there is the 
wind. We see how the seeds of plants are scattered, how the 
gentlest air will carry the lighter seeds and a gale the heavier 
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ones; we know that a hurricane will even scatter birds over lands 
they never visit, and with all this in mind it is not difficult to 
realise that there is a very strong probability that the origin of 
every living creature in this tub of water can be traced to the 
atmosphere or some creature living in the atmosphere. 

* * * * * * * * 


There is much that is extremely interesting about the lower 
forms of life found in water, and if we are inclined to overlook 
their importance it is only necessary to remember that the higher 
forms—the fishes—are dependent on them. Some years ago I 
found some very plump little trout fry in a rapid rocky runner 
away amongst the mountains. It was only a tiny stream and its 
bed was in the solid rock. The water seemed to be of an absolute 
purity. There was no sign of aquatic vegetable life at hand that 
could harbour insects, yet the little fish were obviously well fed. 
There were signs indicating that during rain this little stream 
would be a raging torrent of swiftly running water which would 
scour the rocky bottom clean, and there did not seem to be the 
slightest clue anywhere to the source of food supply for the small 
fish. 

I was determined to get to the bottom of the matter if it were 
possible, and at last I found places where the rock was slimy to 
the touch. Then in a pool I found some stones, and these too 
were slimy. With a low-power magnifying glass I found this 
slime was a colourless transparent alga and that it held immense 
numbers of some tiny creature that I could not identify. The 
best description I can think of is ‘‘ without form, and void,’’ but 
creatures they were, and as they were the only living things to be 
found it is probable that they formed the food of the young fish. 

I found this problem interesting from several points of view, 
and not least on account of the efficient way in which obvious 
difficulties were overcome. It was apparent that such a stream, 
periodically scoured, afforded no grip for any plant or creature 
unless these were in some way adapted to the conditions. When 
1 had found the alga and the creatures it held I saw how splen- 
didly this was accomplished. The slimy alga would act as a 
lubricant over which the swiftly running water would pass with- 
out friction, and so its roots would not be torn away and its living 
population would remain secure. 

Since I made this discovery I find that this or a similar alga 
is nearly always found in swift rocky mountain streams, ahd I 
have laid and watched the fry moving along the rocks and stones, 
and have seen them suck in food which they found there, but 
which was quite invisible to the naked eve. The month of June 
is the best time for seeing this. I may add that in snow-fed 
waters this alga, though late in appearing, still serves the small 
fish at this early stage, for their development, too, is retarded by 
the low temperature. 
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English v. Scottish 
Public Schools 


VIATOR. 


HE growing fashion to send Scottish boys of the better 
classes to an English public school has been in existence for 
some years. The reason for this is, not only that thereby they 
may get a better education, and a wider knowledge of the world, 
such as are not obtainable in Scotland, but also that they may 
reap the benefit of being trained in the great. athletic nurseries 
of Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Marlborough, and Rugby, and so 
be better equipped, if they show any aptitude for games, for the 
strenuous athletic rivalry which awaits them when they proceed 
to Oxford or Cambridge. It is very questionable if this is sound 
policy—certainly not from the cricket point of view. It is almost 
impossible for a Scottish boy, educated and trained at an English 
public school, to get into that school’s XI. at cricket. The real 
test of this fact is this: how many such Scottish boys have suc- 
ceeded in doing so during, say, the last 80 years? I am talking, 
of course, of English public schools of the first rank, such as 
those I have named, and one or two others, and not of schools 
like the English public school of which it is said that at it ‘‘ You 
learn a little cricket, and no manners.’”’ During that long period 
of time I can remember only two—Lord George Scott and Mr. 
M. R. Dickson. What is the reason of this? It is plain. The 
standard of English public school cricket is on an entirely dif- 
ferent plane from that of Scottish public school cricket. The 
Scottish boy who gets into the Harrow 2nd XI: would easily get 
his place in the Fettes or Loretto XI. of the same year. And a 
Scottish boy who goes to Fettes or Loretto, instead of to Eton 
or Harrow, and gets into his school XI., stands a far better 
chance of getting his ‘‘ blue ’’ than if he had gone to either of 
the latter schools. No doubt there are exceptions to this. No 
one would deny that if Messrs. A. G. G. Asher, J. G. Walker, 
and M. R. Jardine had gone to English public schools they would 
easily have got into their school XI. But they were, each and 
all, very exceptional cricketers at any time of their lives. Mr. 
Jardine’s batting average when he left Fettes for Oxford was the 
_ phenomenal one of 77.7—a figure that was not only not equalled, 
but not even approached, by any schoolhoy of his year in the 
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United Kingdom. It is doubtful if any public school boy in 
England or Scotland has ever gone up to Oxford or Cambridge 

with such an average. And one would have great difficulty if 
one searched the records of English public school cricket for 
years and years to find anyone to come near such a splendid 
achievement. Jardine’s actual figures were: No. of innings, 15. 
Times not out, 5. Total runs, 623. Average, 77.7; and in that 
year (1888) he took 24 wickets at an average of a little over 6; 
so he was top of both batting and bowling averages in his last 
year at Fettes. This was one of the wettest seasons on record, 
so that Jardine’s performances as a bat were simply marvellous. 
Then take, as another test, the best schoolboy cricketers in Scot- 
land during the same period. Who are they? Probably, Messrs. 
G. L. D. Hole, A. W. Duncan, K. G. Macleod, D. L. A. Smith, 
and this year’s Edinburgh Academy Captain, D. S. Weir. 
Excellent school cricketers as these were, from the Scottish school 
cricket point of view, it is more than doubtful if any 
one of them, except Smith, would, for example, have played 
in the Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s, had they one 
and all been at either of these schools. The standard 
of school cricket in England is higher. I may say I 
speak with some considerable experience of school cricket in 
England. During the last five or six years I have played against 
most of the great English public schools, and more often than not 
a strong Marylebone side has been fielding from 11.30 till 3.45, 
or so, and it has taken Mr. Lionel Tennyson, Lord Hawke, Mr. 
P. F. Warner, and one or two others, all they knew to get the 
necessary runs before time. And environment has something to 
do with it. Instead of a crowd of, say, 1,500, who watch the annual 
cricket match between Fettes and Loretto, you had at Lord’s 
20,000 people and more for the Eton and Harrow maich. | 
believe if it were possible to play the Fettes and Loretto match 
at Lord’s, amid the same surroundings and under the same con- 
ditions as those under which the Eton and Harrow match is 
played, that the standard of play in it would be much higher 
than it is. What Scottish school batsman, except possibly the 
three already mentioned, could have added 48 runs to the total, 
and no other player scored while he did it, as Mr. A. G. Steel 
did in 1876, when playing for Marlborough v. Cheltenham? As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Jardine, while yet at Fettes, did something 
equally astonishing. For Fettes against the M.C.C., Pougher 
and Phillips being the bowlers, both then at the top of their form, 
Mr. Jardine made 22 not out, out of a total of 26 for two wickets, 
on a rain-sodden wicket. And yet these three Scottish public 
school boys easily held their own, and more than held their own, 
in cricket, and in other branches of athletics, with English public 
school bovs, at Oxford, because they all got their “ blues,’’ and 
they all did well in the University match—Mr. Jardine brilliantly 
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so—and they all played for the Gentlemen. And what could have 
been finer than Mr. Asher’s 111 in the Seniors’ match at Oxford 
in 1883, and his 181 in the same year at Orleans? What is the 
explanation of this? It is, I think, that at the outset of their 
school careers they took the right turning, namely, they went to 
Scottish public schools. 1 will not hazard the prophecy that they 
would not have, each and all, done as well at Eton or Harrow,. 
as they did at Fettes or Loretto, but I will venture to say they 
would not have done better. It comes to this, then: that it is far 
more difficult for a Scottish boy to get into an English public 
school XI. than it is for the same boy to get into the Fettes or 
Loretto XI.: but, if he does well in either of the latter, and goes 
up to Oxford or Cambridge with a big reputation, from Fettes or 
Loretto, he is as well, if not better, equipped for the ’Varsity XI. 
than if he had been in the Eton or Harrow XI. Mr. M. R. 
Jardine is a magnificent illustration of this fact. One of the 
finest exhibitions of polished batting ever seen at Lord’s was Mr. 
M. R. Jardine’s superb and chanceless innings of 140 for Oxford 
against Cambridge in 1892. Oxford batted for five hours, and 
Mr. Jardine was actually at the wickets for four and three-quarter 
hours. Oxford won by five wickets. That, and Mr. A. G. 
Steel’s innings of 148 against the Australians, also at Lord’s, in 
1884, are still talked of at Lord’s to this day as two of the finest 
innings ever seen there in the history of cricket. In the second 
innings Mr. Jardine scored 39, so that his total runs in the match 
were 179—which was the highest individual aggregate ever secured 
in the University match up to that date. And Mr. Jardine that 
day came within an ace of beating the record set up by Mr. K. J. 
Key, in 1887, of 143, as the highest individual innings ever 
played up to that time in that historic match. When Mr. Jardine 
had passed 1380—in fact, after he passed his 100, so magnificent 
was his batting—hopes ran high that this feat would be achieved. 
It was the one topic of conversation. And when the scoring 
board showed he had touched 140, the thing was as good as done 
—another of these beautiful leg glides, faultlessly executed, by 
perfect timing, and with rather less than half the bat, and the 
strain for the batsman, and for the 25,000 people present, was over. 
‘But it was not to be. In addition to these fine leg glides of his, 
and beautiful cuts, this innings of Mr. Jardine’s was remarkable 
for the marvellous facility he displayed in just shoving the ball 
between the fielders for three’s, two’s, and even for singles. His 
score was made up of 21 fours, 5 threes, 6 two’s, and 29 singles. 
When Mr. Jardine left the wickets and turned his steps towards 
the Pavilion, the scene at Lord’s was indescribable. Cheering 
that was deafening, and which was heard as far away as the 
further end of St. John’s Wood in the one direction and Baker 
Street Station in the other, rent the air, and as he passed the 
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members’ stand, and also when he entered the Pavilion, he got a 
great ovation. As he wended his way from the wickets to the 
Pavilion, he never once raised his eyes from the ground; but as 
he entered the latter, tired out and almost fainting, he gave a 
slight smile of recognition to two old “‘ F.L.’s ’’ who were also 
members of the M.C.C., as much as to say: “ I have done some- 
thing for Oxford and Fettes to-day.’ It was just like him to try 
and divert attention from the grandeur of his own performance. 
He appeared to be personally unconscious of his great achieve- 
ment. That was Jardine all over: a more modest and unassum- 
ing cricketer never stepped on a cricket field than Mr. M. R. 
Jardine. Included in the Oxford XI. were Messrs. Lionel 
Palairet (captain), V. T. Hill, R. T. Jones, and C. B, Fry—a 
Freshman who did very well, making 44 and 27. A very great 
authority has said of him: ‘‘ There is only one thing in cricket 
finer than Jardine’s batting,and that is Jardine’s fielding.’’ Among 
those in the Pavilion at Lord’s that day was Ranji (one ought to 
call him now H.H. The Jam of Nawanagar)—the greatest of 
modern batsmen. Speaking of that memorable match he says: 
“‘ The finest exhibition of fielding it has been my good fortune 
to see was that given at Lord’s by the Oxford University Eleven 
of 1892. They won a sensational victory partly by good batting 
and good bowling, but principally by their extraordinary dash, 
brilliancy, and accuracy in the field. Had it been merely good, 
they would have had nearly double the number of runs to make 
in the fourth innings of the match. There was no particular 
reason that this eleven should have been superior to other 
*Varsity elevens. Mr. M. R. Jardine was perhaps the best of the 
lot. He was perfect.’’ What praise! Mr. Jardine fielded mid- 
off. What was all this cheering about, and what all this adula- 
tion? The brilliant performances of a Scottish public school boy 
in perhaps what is the biggest strain in cricket, viz., the 
University match at Lord’s, made at the headquarters of cricket 
in the world! Inconceivable! Impossible! It was Mr. 
Jardine at cricket, Mr. Asher at cricket, football, and athletics; 
Mr. Walker at cricket and football, Mr. A. R. Don-Wauchope 
and Mr. A. S. Blair both at football and athletics, who were 
mainly responsible for dispelling for ever the notion, held up to 
their time, that nothing athletically brilliant could come from 
Scottish public schools. It began with Mr. Asher’s arrival at 
Oxford in October, 1881, and it ended with Mr. Jardine’s depar- 
ture from Oxford in 1892. TI think these facts show conclusively 
what this article set out to prove, viz. :—that for Scottish boys of 
exceptional athletic ability, Scottish public schools, like Fettes 
and Loretto, are the natural and proper nurseries. For them 
there is nothing better than the famous avenue of Fettes or 
Loretto to Oxford or Cambridge, and thence to University 
athletic eminence. 
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Sport Scrapiana 


The list of Hounds as published conveys a false impression. It is 
noted that there are eight packs of Stag Hounds in England, but ‘‘ Not 
hunting ’’ is in no fewer than five cases appended. Of Fox Hounds 
164 packs are named, and some of these are described as ‘‘ Not hunt- 
ing,’’ others as ‘‘Irregular’’ or ‘‘ Uncertain.’’ The great majority 
turn out, with a very scanty array of followers, twice a week. 
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It had been imagined that rabies was stamped out, largely owing 
to the resolute and courageous action of Mr. Walter Long, who years 
ago incurred much odium by his persistence in what he felt to be a 
necessary course of action. Unfortunately the disease is now rife in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, the reason being, there can be little doubt, 
that dogs have been smuggled into the country in contravention of 
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One of the best appreciated of American game fish, the Sheepshead, 
so called from its resemblance to the facial angle of the sheep, is said 
to be gradually becoming extinct, or at any rate to be diminishing in 
numbers to an alarming extent. These fish, grey in colour with five 
dark bands ‘encircling their bodies, afford excellent sport and constitute 
a very favourite article of diet. Formerly they were plentiful south of 
Cape Cod, though they never passed north of the Cape. 
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Discussion has lately been raised as to the length of time that a 
hippopotamus can remain submerged. The usual period is said to be 
about five minutes, extending to 10 minutes in districts where the 
creatures are much disturbed. An account is given of one hippo- 
potamus at a Zoological Gardens who when alarmed remained under 
water for 29 minutes, the keeper, who was carefully on the watch, 
feeling certain that not a nostril appeared above the surface. 
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Sir Stuart Coates lately landed a 48-lb. salmon on the Tay, and a 
question seems to have arisen as to whether this was not the record 
for the year in Scotland. It appears, however, that an angler on the 
Dee has to be credited with a 52-lb. fish, one of the heaviest that famous 
tiver has ever produced, none having been known over 57-lb. 


An unwritten law in America protects the ‘‘ bee tree’’ from dis- 
turbance. The searchers for honey, having noted a ‘‘ bee tree,’’ one, 
that is, evidently containing the object of his quest, puts his mark on it 
with his axe or knife, and the sign is respected. There seems to be 
something in the idea, which appears quaint at first sight, that a violent 
noise is a desirable accompaniment to the taking of the honey. Cow- 
bells, tin pans, and other discordant sounds are utilised, so that, as it is 
said, ‘‘ the bees cannot hear their own humming.”’ 
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Racing has been pursued on the Continent during the year steadily” 
if not vigorously, evidence of the fact that it is held to be an indis- 
pensable branch of the thoroughbred breeding industry. The question. 
whether the usual Autumn meeting should be held at Rome was 
answered in the affirmative. There has been much racing in the Central 
Empires and in France; what are described as “‘ trials,’’ race meetings 
to which the public are not admitted, have been held regularly. There 
is a considerable amount of betting, and in spite of the difficulties and 
obscurities which are unavoidable, the prices are considered fair. 
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Normandy is the home of the trotter, and the sight of the peasant 
farmers driving into town gives proof of the excellence of the horses 
raised in the French Yorkshire. It furnishes also a fine idea of the 
progress which has been made in breeding from thoroughbred mares, 
justifying the high price of £2,800 paid by the Government for Beau- 
manoir, from the stud at Senalle, who went into the Government estab- 
lishment at Le Pin. 
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An American inventor declares that he has produced a motor cycle 
which will travel at a rate of nine miles a minute, or 540 miles an hour. 
The machine is a unicycle; stability is maintained by two gyroscopic 
fly wheels, the road wheel has or is to have—it does not appear whether 
the thing exists in metal or merely on paper—a diameter of 14 feet, 
and a 300 h.p. Heath aeroplane engine is the motive power. A critic 


who has examined the plan does not agree with the inventor’s estimate 
of possible speed, but concludes that such a cycle might cover some- 
thing like 150 miles an hour. Even then, it is difficult to see on what 
roads a vehicle of this description could be utilized. 
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Angling in South America must be an exciting sport. A traveller 
relates that for some time he lived almost entirely on a fish called by the 
natives Aymaras. One uses a hook some six or seven inches long pro- 
tected with tin for a foot or two where it joins the line, so formidable 
are the creature's teeth. Aymaras range from 8-lb. to 50-lb., and come 
out of the water snapping like a bulldog. The narrator says that he 
never took a large one into the canoe without sending a precautionary 
pistol bullet through its head. 
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Shooting men have lately been discussing the question whether, 
when a bird is hit, the sound of the shot striking it is audible. Some 
men state that they hear it distinctly, and one of them has added that 
this has been the case, that he has heard the shot rattle on the plumage 
of birds, even when they have afterwards carried on apparently un- 
touched; though in at any rate several cases these birds—he is speaking 
of partridges—have been gathered behind the line. Mr. Walter 
Winans, however, who has shot far more frequently than nearly any- 
body else, and includes all kinds of game in his experiences, has never 
heard shot strike a bird, though he has found it exceptional not to hear 
a bullet strike big game. He is of opinion that few people can hear the 
impact of the shot on a bird, because the sound is destroyed by the noise 
of the report. 
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Wiotoring 


By W. H. BERRY. 


Post-War Prospects 


Of late there has been considerable criticism in some quarters 
to the effect that, full-fed with Government contracts, many car 
builders have pushed further and further into the future the 
question of what shape and form their activities will take when 
official contracts are cut off at the source. Personally I have never 
thought a great deal of the value of such criticism. It is one of 
my pet contentions that for lack of imagination the average busi- 
ness man is in the A class, but it must be perfectly obvious that 
even a business man with a head of solid ivory—as the Americans 
say—must appreciate the fact that if he have a capital of, say, 
£100,000 at stake, and a well-equipped factory employing 500 
people, already in operation, it devolves on him to take steps 
which will prevent that factory being non-productive over the 
period marking the coming of peace, the ending of Government 
contracts, and the resumption of manufacture for private trading 
purposes. 

It is quite possible for a very satisfactory amount of com- 
mercial success to be achieved without an ounce of imagination 
being shown from beginning to end. Imagination in commerce is 
the quality that lets Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge, for example, 
visualise a colossal store, introducing new shopping methods, in a 
part of London hitherto singularly free from such ventures. 
Further, it is imagination, coupled with executive ability, that 
leads this house, together with numbers of others, of course, to 
continued and rapid expansion. I make no doubt that there are 
a thousand shopkeepers in London alone perfectly competent to 
take over the management of Harrod’s, Whiteley’s, or Selfridge’s, 
and to register year by year a degree of progress which, however, 
would be due to perfectly natural causes, such as the cumulative 
results of advertising, the power of the people to spend more 
money, and the development of London itself. Such progress 
could be achieved without imagination of any description what- 
soever. On the other hand, imagination, coupled, as I have said, 
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with executive ability, is capable of conceiving something entirely 
new and, thereby, accelerating by so much the march of com- 
mercial progress. 

In the motor world there are half a dozen makers, possibly 
even more, blessed with some imagination. 1 will not mention 
names. These will leaven the bulk and set a hot pace to com- 
petitors and, thinking along these lines, I reject the suggestion 
that nearly all makers are giving no thought to after-war matters. 
Fear of depreciation of vested interests alone would prevent it. 

Against this comes in, as I have said, the lack of imagination 
on the part of all but a few of the makers. Some designers who 
really have got desirable improvements in view are reluctant to 
say anything at all about their improvements in case of antici- 
pation by rival manufacturers. This is a point of view one can 
sympathise with and understand. In the second place, there are a 
number of makers, previous to the war building cars of quite good 
quality, who have no great improvements in view, who are actually 
afraid to say so, and who are waiting to see what other firms are 
doing with the idea of trimming their sails in accordance. This 
is, in my opinion, a stupid attitude to take up. 

A third class of maker has very definite ideas as to the car he 
intends to build, and which his factory is particularly well 
equipped to produce, but he hates the idea of saying anything at 
all about his intentions because of certain unstable factors in the 
situation. Factors such as the supply of raw materials, the after- 
war cost of labour, and approximate delivery dates. 


There is still a fourth class of manufacturer desirous of carry- 
ing on a sort of exclusive trade—particularly does this apply to a 
small works output of high-priced cars—to whom it makes little 
difference what car is actually built so long as the full output can 
be sold at a satisfactory figure to the public. These are not very 
greatly concerned about whether they build four, six, eight, or 
twelve-cylinder cars, and they are waiting to see along what lines 
opinion will run before definitely committing themselves. The 
saving factor in the opinion of such makers is that before the war 
they were building a high-priced and exclusive car of quite good 
quality which can, indeed, for a period after the Peace, again be 
sold to the public without great difficulty and, during the period 
while old stock is being used up and the old-type cars slightly 
improved and manufactured, new models can be put in hand. 

There are two further classes of maker. The one is in the 
unfortunate position of having had to change his work over to the 
production of something quite different to chassis building—aero 
engines, for example—and here a big effort will be needed to get 
back to car building, for it has not always been possible to keep 
the old drawing office and works staff together, and, further, much 
of the plant in existence in. 1914 is now considerably worn, while 
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the newer machines introduced since then are. not pre-eminently 
suited for the building of cars. More. fortunately situated are 
those makers on whose cars the various Government departments 
have cast a favourable eye and who have to all intents and pur- 
poses continued, to official order, practically the same work that 
they were doing in 1914. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the many difficulties 
confronting the manufacturer in regard to the present announce- 
ments of his post-war intentions. It is generally conceded, for 
example, that in comparison with the 1914-type cars the after-war 


One of the features of a recent pageant in aid of the Red Cross Fund at Wolver- 
hampton was a 200-yard-long contribution by the Sunbeam Motor Car Company, 
one of the tableaux being the above realistic model of a Sunbeam-engined U-boat 
strafer, representing the naval side of the firm’s many spheres of war activity. 


cars will be comparatively light. Inspired design could have 
‘lightened even the 1914-type cars considerably, but inspiration 
and solid commercialism have rarely anything in common. Now 
the situation is considerably changed, for the simple reason that 
chemists and metallurgists have, during the last four years, 
achieved many remarkable successes in the production of stronger 
and lighter materials and, withal, have introduced manufacturing 
processes conducive to economy in the manufacture of raw 
materials. The actual car manufacturer, however, unhappy man! 
has little detailed information to go on in this matter. Were it 
possible for him to insure his works a guaranteed supply of such- 
and-such steels and alloys it would equally be possible for him to 
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announce that his post-war cars would be lighter, stronger, more 
economical in upkeep cost—taking into consideration the pre and 
after-war prices of petrol, oil and tyres—and possibly even lower 
in’ first cost. But the truth of the matter is that most car manu- 
facturers are as much in the dark in this respect as is the average 
man in the street. Therein one has the bare bones of the situation. 


Yet it is difficult not to blame excessive timidity in announcing 
post-war hopes—not actual intentions, mind you, but hopes. In 
the past makers have spent years of effort and tens of thousands 
of pounds in building up business goodwills, or, shortly, in 
announcing to the car-buying public that such-and-such a firm 
does build motor cars, and in getting into actual touch with as 
many people who are actually or hope shortly to be in a position 
to buy, such-and-such a make of car. It is fairly obvious that, 
unless during the war period these painfully and expensively 
acquired gooodwills could to some extent be maintained, the whole 
of the previous expenditure of effort could be wiped off as dead loss 
without hope of replacement or recovery. The Government has 
recognised the fact in allowing car builders to deduct a certain 
amount of their profits, and to use the money for advertising and 
publicity, in order to maintain goodwill even though manufacture 
of cars for private sale were entirely suspended during the war 
period, before reckoning the excess profits tax. Now the best use 
the average car manufacturer has been able to make of this con- 
cession has been to announce to the public, mainly through news- 
paper advertising, that (a) the firm has made a good car in the 
past; (b) it is now unable to deliver cars owing to all its present. 
energies being absorbed in other directions; (c) that the post-war 
cars will be better than the pre-war type; and (d) that a waiting 
list has been opened in which rotational delivery will be given at 
the earliest possible moment. _Foolishly, makers are sheltering 
themselves behind ‘* Dora.”’ Of late the idea of the waiting list 
has rather fallen into disfavour, and as to this, it is a matter for the 
maker himself to decide, for he must judge the matter from a 
purely commercial point of view, and as to how best he will 
arrange the distribution of his cars to his customers. 


In my opinion no great harm would be done even if, after 
announcing hopes and intentions, circumstances forced makers 
towards change. Let us take a firm, ‘‘ A,’’ as an example. Re- 
viewing factory organisation, the management of ‘‘ A ”’ decides 
that an output of 50 light touring cars per week is possible when 
in full swing. If cars in such numbers are to be sold, it follows 
as a matter of course that they will have to be in the popular class. 
There, then, is one great fact on which to base further calculation. 
If the selling price of the car is to be over £400 it can hardly be 
said to fit in with the popular idea of a popular car. Very well, 
then. The firm of ‘‘ A’’ announces that its intention is to build 
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a four-cylindered car of 16 h.p., with a four-speed gear-box, and 
engine, clutch and gears built up on the unit principle, the final 
drive being by a worm of the overhead type. An electric-lighting 
and starting set is to be fitted as standard, and buyers are to be 
given a choice of, say, three or four different types of body and 
finish. The selling price to the public being, unless circumstances 
force a change, say, £300. 


Now I am firmly convinced that any maker of good repute 
would, in reply to announcements of this nature, receive hundreds 
of actual enquiries from potential buyers, and [| am still more 
firmly convinced that if, because of the circumstances referred to 
previously, it were found after six months that in the opinion of 
the firm’s engineers and designers a six-cylinder engine in place 
of the four were possible, and the unit construction abandoned, 
and the worm drive replaced by a bevel drive, no one of the 
potential buyers would find room for complaint, for, very 
obviously, any common-sense man would know that no reputable 
maker would deliberately lower his own standard, nor sell a car 
which did not in his opinion represent the last penny in value for 
money received. Rather, in fact, the potential buyer would wel- 
come the suggestion that they were to get a better car than the one 
that had previously attracted their attention. It is, of course, a 
study in car selling psychology. 


On the Abuse of Petrol Permits 


In last month’s issue I had a word or two to say about the 
profiteering taxicab driver, and I am glad to note that several con- 
temporaries of standing have added the weight of their opinions 
to my remarks. It is an excellent scheme, this, of reporting offend- 
ing cabdrivers to the Petrol Control Committee with the hope that 
the petrol licences of the culprits will be withdrawn. Such a 
drastic lesson imposed on half a dozen drivers would leave the rest 
of the men feeding out of the public hand, if the vulgarism be 
admitted. 


In this, my next complaint, there is no question of sour grapes 
or jealousy for, as a matter of fact | am, myself, very fortunately 
situated in regard to the use of petrol and, even on quite legitimate 
journeys, I can do a splendid cross-country trip of 28 miles in one 
direction, of 14 in another, and of 12 in a third. But 
undoubtedly there is a great deal of abuse of the regu- 
lations. One has only to stand outside any of the London 
theatres, or to walk along the side streets in the near 
vicinity of the popular restaurants in London, to see numbers of 
luxurious cars which are obviously being used for pleasure pur- 
poses, waiting. On the great high roads it is true that joy riding 
is noticeable by its absence, and I am inclined to think that those 
owners who “ chance their arm ”’ are cultivating the quieter cross- 
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country lanes and byroads. Now and again, however, in the 
course of their journeyings, such cars pass through the smaller 
towns, and in places such as Redhill, Dorking, and Tunbridge 
Wells, the sight of a big limousine, loaded up with luggage and 
petrol tins, with the passengers coyly nestling inside and obviously 
making for the coast, is not an uncommon sight towards the week- 
end. These cars wait not on the order of their going, nor do they 
hoot the insistent horn, but they are to be seen nevertheless. 
Again, if it should happen that one stays for a while at any 
of the more exclusive hotels on the South Coast, it is hard not to 
see that important people occasionally travel back to town per. car. 
Still, there is a penalty if such are detected, and I suppose that is 
all that can be done. For the punishment following murder does 
not wipe that crime out of the criminal calendar altogether. 
Always there will be found people prepared to take a risk. 
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Verdict of Science 


has long been given in favour of radiation as a 
method of warming dwelling rooms. 


Radiant heat is as healthful as the rays of the sun 
because, like those rays, it warms solid objects 
without raising the temperature of the surrounding 
air, which is only slightly heated by contact with 
the warmed solids. At the same time the radiation sets 
up air currents which keep a room fresh and comfortable. 


With radiation there is accordingly none of the “ dry- 
ness”’ occasioned when over-heated air, which has a high 
absorptive capacity, drinks in moisture from the lips, 
noses and eyes of the occupants of the room. Neither 
is additional work imposed upon the respiratory organs, 
as is the case when the expansion of heated air means 
that a greater quantity must be inspired before the 
necessary amount of oxygen is taken into the body. 
Hence the modern gas fire—which investigations made 
at Leeds University show to g:.2 out between 70 
and 80 per cent of its heat in the form of radiation—is 
the ideal agent for heating living rooms; while it has 
been clearly established that national interests will best 
be served by the use, wherever they are available, of 
efficient and economical gas fires. 
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